AMERICAN 


LADIES’ MAGAZINE. 


Vor. VII. AUGUST. No. 8. 


‘ALL IS WELL.’ 


Lights and Shades, whose well-accorded strife 
Gives all the strength and color of our life. Por. 


Ir was on a mid-May morning that I took my cloak upon 
my arm and set forth on foot for the inn, where [ was to take 
passage in a stage coach. ‘The object of my Journey was to 
visit a sick brother, living in the town of M. in the northern 
part of the state of New York. Consumption had already 
made its ravages in the family circle, and taken away one after 
another of those whom ‘ the heart holds dear ;? the contempla- 
tion of which had flung a shade of melancholy over my mind, 
as I left home and a widowed mother, perhaps to return with 
tidings of another gone. And thus revolving ‘ the blightings 
of change and the ruins of time,’ which this disease, especially. 
discloses, I took my seat in the coach, now arrived, and fast 
left behind my charming villa. My way lay over an uneven 
country — the Green Mountain range before, and the Connec- 
ticut at adistance in rear. Whoever has travelled this route to 
Lake Champlain, well knows the eye wants nothing, in bold- 
ness of figure or richness of coloring, to impress on the soul 
the sensations of the sublime and beautiful. And nature, ever 
true to herself, permitted me not to pass unrecognized the in- 
teresting objects she had there displayed in her grand pano- 
rama. Of course, I now lost sight comparatively of my former 
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All is Well. 
impressions. As the sun rose to his noon, I found myself 
happily engaged in conversing with my companions, and in 
mood to relish our repast on the ascent to the mountain. A 
gentleman from Maine, of the true tact pittoresque, had much 
enhanced the pleasure of the way by his remarks upon the 
scenery up the Penobscot and Kennebec, suggested by view 
of that through which we were passing. A seat in the coach 
beside him, gave speed to the falling hours, and night closed 
beautifully over us, as we arrived near the summit of the moun- 
tain. ‘* Ah! thought | —’ as the sun flung his last rays upon 
the more elevated objects, casting their shadows on the lower 
sideground — 


* Who can paint 
Like nature? Can imagination boast 
Amid its gay creation, hues like hers ? 
Or can it mix them with that matchless skill, 
And lose them in each other, as’ in this light and shade ‘ appears ?” 


The lady of the gentleman, who had taken very little part in 
the conversation, I now discovered to be one seeming to have 
been designed for him. Withdrawn from a mixed company, [ 
was invited to pass the evening with this pair; during which 
I perceived the lady possessed a mind well stored with a choice 
selection of images, and a faculty to blend them into those 
groups of the ‘ useful and agreeable,’ that give color and mo- 
tion to everything. Having retired to rest, my reflections ran 
pleasingly over the incidents of the past day, and I fell asleep, 
saying to myself — ‘ how happy if the result of my journey 
shall prove my apprehensions of it to have been as groundless, 
if as I find this day has closed over me with a hue different from 
hie, that of its opening!’ 

oh Resuming our seats in the morning, which was fine, we pro- 
ceeded forward at a rapid rate ; having, at ten, entirely passed 
the Green-mountain range. A gently varied surface, with 
| the ‘cattle upon a thousand Alls,’ announced a portion of 
; country not surpassed, in beauty of external or richness of 
glebe, by the intervals of the Genesee, or the flats of the far- 
pff West. My entertaining company had flung a sun-shine 
| over every object I beheld, and inspired those finer conceptions 
of soul — that something of unearthly, indefinable, which, in 
any situation, under any circumstances, lights up the incense 
of gratitude in the inner temple of devotion. ‘ All is well’ — 
came again and again unuttered upon my tongue, as in the 
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little seasons of silence, that chasten conversation, I reflected 
on the manifestations of design and beneficence, in the works 
and government of the Omnipotent. Thus far we had been 
fanned by a gentle breeze from the west; and fleecy clouds, 
casting their waving shadows over the fields of green, had 
made all the hidings of the sun only to render beauty more 
expressive. But now, a storm threatened. A heavier wind 
brought over the thick cloud ; the lightning played amidst its 
dark foldings, and the distant thunder rolled above the waters 


of the Lake. An awe was impressed upon our spirits, calcu- 


lated to prepare us for meeting the raging of the elements, 
which seemed fast to near us. Our distance from an inn was 
some miles, over which our coachman was speeding us with 
great rapidity. ‘To reach that, however, before encountering 
the storm, he soon saw to be impossible ; upon which, closing 
the falls of the coach about us, he wrapped himself in his 
fearnaught, and took his way more leisurely. A dense cloud 
of dust, borne on by a heavy gale, preceded the torrent of 
falling water roaring down from above. This soon met us. 
The horses and coachman were almost suffocated; and we, 
inclosed from its beatings, rocked in tha blast, every moment 
expecting to be overturned, and exposed to the war of elements 
under a horrible darkness. But we finally reached the inn 
in safety ; although in the midst of a tempest more awful than 
I had ever before encountered. Yet there was no one, not 
even the lady, that had exhibited much of terror, either dur- 
ing its rising, or dashing upon us. I thouglit the circumstance 
somesvhat singular, and spoke of it as such to her. 

‘[ have been taught, said she, ‘ from childhood, to believe that 
He who regardeth the sparrow, forsaketh not man. And under 
the influence of this persuasion, corroborated by experience, I 
can look upon the whirlwind only as the vehicle of the Almighty, 
where he ‘ rides and directs the storm.’ But the grandeur, 
the majesty of his way, when he comes in his dark pavilion, 
amidst thunderings and lightnings, winds and torrents — I 
confess is an exhibition of power, at which I cannot, and 
would not be unmoved. Is it not perhaps to show the nothing- 
ness of human resource and the Biisendence of man upon his 
Maker, that a change in the elements, so necessary to his 
health and: the productions for his subsistence, should at times 
put on the aspect of awful? “How delightful the sensation of 
gratitude, in the succeeding calm! Then it is, with the spirit 
bowed in remembrance ‘of sovereign power and majesty, we 
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can look around and see who has disposed the circumstances 
of our deliverance, can discern designs and adaptations in the 
general course of his providence, and find a heart to acknowl- 
edge God in everything.’ 

The signal to dine, drew us round a well-spread board, which 
I now relished as being a gift from an all-bountiful benefactor ; 
and thankful for the incidents of the day, which had served to 
disclose so many excellencies blended in the female character. 
‘All is well.’ ‘May I not hope some happy result from 
my journey? Is not this company thrown in my way, to 
beguile unpleasant forebodings, and to inspire new confidence 
and trust into a drooping spirit? But the word ‘ready’ sus- 
pended the agreeable soliloquy, and we hastened to resume our 
journey. 

The storm had now gone by ; and the landscape, refreshed 
on all sides, sent up a grateful odor. We had passed the vil- 
lage of M. some hours before ; and from thence had followed, 
in its gentle meanderings,, one of the clear rivers flowing west- 
ward from the Green Mountains into the Lake. This was 
soon to be crossed ; but on arriving at the place, lo, the bridge 
was gone! not however as an effect of the current swollen by 
the recent shower ; it was reported to be the work of a malic- 
ious incendiary, and was evidently but just accomplished ; as 
its timbers were still on fire, falling and smoking down the 
river. The stream notwithstanding must be passed; the 
mail must go on. We were therefore driven to a fording 
place a little below, and after waiting there sometime for the 
remaining timbers of the bridge to float down, we made into 
the stream, which now came up fully to the body of the 
carriage, and, all turbid with sand, rolled rapidly by. I had 
myself been accustomed to meet with such surprises, and 
might therefore be supposed to possess at least an equal share 
of fortitude with those who had not. Yet, I saw our situation 
was by no means unaccompanied with danger. And I per- 
ceived the gentleman was saying something to his lady, which 
seemed to indicate their concern for our safety. What that 
might be, curiosity now made me anxious toknow. For he had 
just stated that he had noapprehensions of danger himself, and 
added, he had been a lucky swimmer from his youth. * * * The 
expression came out with a significant turn to his lady, evident- 
ly revealing the fact that some of his good /uck had an intimate 
connection with that circumstance ; upon this, perceiving as | 
apprehended, some symptoms of fear, he spoke to her ; but it 
was in a voice too low to allow my understanding anything of 
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the character of his remarks, and my curiosity, thus excited, 
was consequently not gratified. Every one else on board 
maintained an anxious silence, while we waded slowly for- 
ward. Soon we reached the opposite shore, and were brought 
out, coach and glad inmates, upon terra firma. ‘ All is well,’ 
came up again unuttered from a thankful heart, as we bounded 
away rapidly across a green meadow which lay between the 
stream and the road. Here arrived, it became necessary to 
hold on our speed, in order to outride the delay we had made, 
and reached Burlington at sunset. Of necessity, our conver- 
sation suffered long intervals of suspension, when each was at 
liberty to fling his gaze upon such passing objects as his taste 
might select, and to follow his own musings. J was busily 
employed in conjecture — ‘ a /ucky swimmer —I should like 
to know about that—there must be something curious in it. 
I am not fond of perusing the fictitious, in order to learn the 
true character of those happy incidents which now and then 
occur in real life. And the satisfaction I have taken in the 
company of this gentleman and his lady, makes me anxious 
to know some of the accidents (if I may so call them) which 
I perceive must have concurred to bring two such souls into 
the sphere of each other’s attraction.’ I resolved to ask after 
their history, if invited to make their sole companion again 
during the evening. And fixed in this design, 1 was borne 
on over some of the finest landscapes imaginable. Bold crags 
and cliffs rose occasionally to view, on the right and left of 
thrifty villages. Around these, the river wound its course, 
and passed again into the rich intervals, spreading far and wide 
to the new-clad forests. Over all, the sun was casting his 
sweet evening beams, whose cheering influence brought out 
many anote from many a grove. TI will not attempt to 
describe my feelings on that occasion. I leave to the reader 
to conceive what may have been their character, after the 
remarks made at the inn, and amid that calm and ‘ sunshine 
after shower,’ now infusing into the soul that something, 
‘unspeakable, divine’ — the spirit of the scene. 

Ascending a small hill, we came in sight of Burlington. 
The out-lay of this village is admirable. It has a regularity 
which adds much to it, both in regard to utility and beauty ; 
and [ know of no place enjoying a prospect more picturesque. 
Its environs charm by an interesting variety. The Lake, 
stretching westward from a bold shore, embosoming several 
fine islands, and smoothing down the asperities of a moun- 
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tainous region beyond, whence gleamed the last beams of 
day — the handsome edifices — in fine, the tout ensemble of the 
village and its environs, ministered a luxury to the eye as we 
descended gradually to the hotel. 

The steamboat had just arrived from the south, and was in 
waiting to receive passengers destined forthe north. We had 
three of them ; which, with myself, my gentleman and lady, 
had for some miles made up our whole number. Of these 
three, one was a Canadian merchant ; the others were young 
men now first setting out to seek their fortunes. We passed 
with them to the boat, and having bid them adieu, and called 
after them the wish of prosperity, we permitted the eoach to 
return empty ; choosing to enjoy a walk in regaining the hotel. 
The distance was greater than we had anticipated, but not- 
withstanding, the lady, far from being wearied, proposed to 
extend it, for the purpose of seeing more of the village. We 
accordingly walked on, viewing the many fine gardens and 
summer-houses for which the village is remarkable. ‘The 
moon now cast a shade from the trees which hung over our 
path, and added the finish to the external I had witnessed du- 
ring the two days past. ‘This was my time to inquire into the 
biography of ny lucky swimmer. ‘Do we separate, Sir, to- 
morrow,’ — said the lady to me, after a little silence which I 
was about to interrupt—‘or iaay we have the pleasure of 
your company further on?’ I was glad something of the 
kind had passed into a remark, coming from one of the par- 
ties, of whom I was anxious to know the destination and in- 
quire into their history. It might save the appearance of im- 
pudence, in the interrogations I must make, in order to satisfy 
my curiosity. 

‘I am to leave for Plattsburg, Madam, in the morning,’ 
was my reply, ‘ and should be happy to learn if your journey 
may lie through that place.’ ‘We are bound for Pitts- 
burg, Sir, the place of my nativity.’ ‘Ah! Pittsburg — and 
that, Madam, the place of your nativity? You are then, 
as we say, going home; and perhaps to visit relatives —a 
father, a mother?’ ‘I go, indeed, fondly anticipating the 
day when | may meet my dear parents, from whom I have 
been many years absent. Other relatives,I have none; but 
many a friend, | hope to see there, endeared to me by the 
recollections of youth, and days gone by.’ With thus much 
from the lady, I asked her lord, playfully, by what good luck he 
had been able to detach his boon from such society. He now 
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discovered the curious meaning I had gathered from his remark 
cn passing the river, several hours before ; and jocosely observed : 

There is a story of a certain adventurer going from the 
East to the West, to seek his fortune, as we say, which 
perhaps I may have made you curious to hear. His route 
was by the way of the St Lawrence and the lakes. Not 
succeeding in the fur trade, which he there engaged in 
and followed fora year or two, in the region of the great lakes, 
a passage down the Ohio seemed to offer the next most prom- 
ising enterprise. ‘The boating business from thence-to New 
Orleans had been carried on briskly for several years, and the 
idea came into the fellow’s head, that he should do well to get 
employment in that ; and, besides, he might have an opportu- 
nity to see a portion of country which, if he should be suc- 
cessful in this enterprise, might turn to some use to him in the 
article of settling down in the world, as they term it. With 
this project struck out, he put off from the Erie shore, accom- 
panying a party of Indians with whom he had previously 
some acquaintance, and who were going to Pittsburg by way 
of the Alleghany river. Their object was, to dispose of 
their furs, and to secure a market for others, yet upon the backs 
of their producers. Canoes, furs, axes, muskets, &c, with 
a small quantum of dried venison, made up the sum of indis- 
pensables to the undertaking. ‘The Alleghany was gained 
after one day’s march. The canoes were launched in its 
stream, and all began to float down finely. Pittsburg was but 
three hundred miles ahead, and few interruptions to an Indian- 
canoe navigation intervened. At the end of nine days, our 
hero reached the Ohio, and the place from whence to begin 
his intended bateau business. ‘The Indians, having immedi- 
ately despatched their concerns, bade him good luck, among 
the whites ; exhibiting emotions of sorrow that he could have 


none among the Red Men—‘he no hunter.’ Here our ad- - 


venturer happened to fall in with a middle-aged man, formerly 


a resident of Massachusetts, and a Quaker; who, having sel- 
dom an opportunity of seeing people from New England, 
invited him to put up at his house. ‘The inmates he found to 
consist of the Quaker, his wife, (worthy soul,) and a daughter 
of nineteen. Mediocrity seemed not to allow want, or per- 
mit extravagance, to enter their dwelling. And they were 
among the better class — I mean the more respectable of the 
village. After a day or two’s recruit with our host, our hero 
stated to him the object of his enterprise, and recounted the 
ill luck he had met in that he had recently abandoned. 
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‘ Young man,’ said the Quaker, ‘I augur thou wilt do no bet- 
ter in this, than in the other. At best, it is an uncertain busi- 
ness, and not favorable to character ; if I may be allowed to 
judge from pretty sure data— the effects it has produced on 
great numbers who have engaged in it.’ ' 
As this opinion of our host, however well founded, came 
unasked, our adventurer felt himself under no obligation to 
incline to it, and turn to some new project. On application, 
therefore, to a mercantile establishment, he soon Bund an 
opportunity to begin the business of his enterprise. ‘Two 
years were spent in prosecuting it; during which many cir- 
cumstances transpired, both by land and water, that gave an 
interest to the things of the West. ‘The great world of wa- 
ters, opening an internal navigation to a vast extent, and the 
places upon them, rising and flourishing in wealth and popu- 
lation ; a mild and healthful climate, spreading a charm over 
the rich scenery, everywhere adorning the up-lands and plains, 
made many a day fruitful in pleasing anticipations, and gave 
vivacity to a spirit naturally dull and plodding. On his return 
to Pittsburg, our adventurer never forgot his host, the Quaker, 
much less his black-eyed R. There was the finest flower in 
the sun-bright West ; yet he thought not so, till long acquaint- 
ance discovered in her, qualities of mind and character which 
no attempts are ever made to disguise in the company of a 
friend.* Such our hero had always professed himself, at the 
domicil of our worthy host. Butit would no longerdo. The 
idea of R. mingling always in his schemes for a happy future, 
forbade him to visit her home, professing to carry a heart of 
only friendly feeling. It was on an eve, not perhaps much 
unlike this, soon after one of his returns to Pittsburg, that our 
hero paid his usual expression of civility at the house of our 
Friend; determining, it would seem, to make known to R. the 
true sentiments of the boatman. But he found her sick, yet 
apparently not dangerous. Fearing, however, the event might 
ve her to have been so, his awkwardly disguised anxiety 
did not escape R’s notice ; and the circumstance had no ill 
bearing on the whole. As to the matter of declaration, that 
took place some time after, when R. had nearly regained her 
health ; but, most surely, before setting out on another voyage. 
* * * For the good luck of our hero, fortune frowned not 
on him at the house of his host ; and, prosperous in business, 
he soon left for New Orleans. His boat skimmed lightly along 
the rivers, presenting a shore of May in the month of Febru- 
ary. Having performed the voyage, he hastened as usual to 
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the nouse of our Friend ; but his return being sooner than was 
anticipated, brought him only to experience more sensibly the 
absence of the daughter; for she was paying a visit to a little 
village of acquaintances, about six miles up the Monongahela. 
The skiff was made ready for the ascent of our adventurer, 
early on the next morning. According to intention, he started 
for the village, and had arrived within a mile of it, when he 
met a party of gentlemen and ladies, sailing out for Pittsburg ; 
among whom R. made one, and was thus returning home. 
To say nothing of the agreeable surprise occasioned by this 
meeting, suffice to know that our hero’s skiff was lashed to the 
barge, in which he took a returning passage more to his taste. 
Shortly the barge was to pass over a surface much roughened 
by a sudden narrowing of the stream, in consequence of a 
projecting head-land. Miss R. was now leaning carelessly 
against the railing, and our hero stood beside her; the princi- 
pal group being at some distance. An entrance into the nar- 
rowing, by a somewhat sidewise direction, gave the barge a 
sudden rise upon the side of the exposed, which threw Miss 
R. over into the water; here of considerable current. Our 
hero, no stranger to the element, plunged in after her, while 
the whole company imputed this voluntary act of his to the 
same cruel blow that had precipitated his treasure into the 
deep. One burst of lamentation, and then one of exultation, 
followed, as our adventurer bore her from the abyss to the 
surface, and quickly placed her in the skiff. ‘This was now 
immediately detached, and our lucky swimmer bore off his 
prize, leaving in the rear the shouts and plaudits of the ad- 
miring group.’ 

We had by this time reached the hotel, where till a late 
hour we surrounded the cheerful fire, mutually relating the 
things each other had witnessed, and the scenes in which we 
had had part. Our evening excursion had opportunely laid 
open another fold in the biography to which my curiosity had 
so much drawn me, and this, from the manner of its relation, 
disclosed many fine traits of character in the parties to which 
itapplied. The spacious West, with its vast resources, Mr B. 
was amply qualified to set forth; and he dived over the agree- 
ables met there, in the prosecution of his former enterprise — 
how he came to leave for the East — what his situation there, 
&c. A retirement, after the incidents of this day, was fol- 
lowed by a train of reflections which drove sleep to the utmost 
bound of night. My journey had been most interesting. My 
spirits had become elevated ; so that forebodings of its unhappy 
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disclosures, could not well intrude. The morning therefore 
rose with a hue of cheerfulness upon its front, although it 
called for the separation from my companions. They were 
ready sometime before the steamboat arrived; and further 
converse, which our acquaintance had now rendered quite fa- 
miliar, evinced, still more decidedly, an excellence of charac- 
ter and a purity of attachment in the pair. Some curious 
remarks of the lady, made in the third person style, and in 
reply to those had on the preceding evening, elicited a tact 
well suited to echo back the sketch biographic of the former 
year’s adventurer. We parted— I watched the steamboat till 
she sunk beyond the past-by wave, and bade her bear safely 
the treasure she freighted. 

I was to sup my coffee before taking my boat; which I did 
solitarily, every moment expecting to hear of her appearance 
from the south. But.she came not. My host told me I had 
not been rightly informed — that the steamboat would not 
cross over to Plattsburg till evening. My journey must of 
course be suspended till that time ; and I spent the day ramb- 
ling about the village, and not without some returns of the 
impressions with which I had at first set out. But the eve- 
ning brought the wished-for boat, and nine o’clock sounded 
from the shore, fast fleeing away. I blessed my stars for 
it— stars ? who could help doing so? for the whole heaven 
full, and the moon besides, ran along dancing and gambolling 
upon the clear mirror of waters. Let them speak for them- 
selves ; for who that has seen them in such mood, knows they 


~ are able, —and we will look into the cabin. There swarmed 


a mixed multitude ; but a few hours served, in some degree, 
to group ‘ like things to like,’ and leave me a solitary to pur- 
sue my own reveries ; upon which I took to my birth, where 
I remained till we arrived at Plattsburg, two o clock in the 
morning. 

Sixty miles from this place, is the little village of M., which 
I was to reach on the evening of the same day. ‘The road, 
though excellent, lies through a dreary wilderness country ; 
so that such as are travelling from Plattsburg that way, have 
usually no place of destination short of M. The pleasure of 


the day’s journey would consequently very much depend on 


the character of the company, first setting off from Plattsburg. 
What that would be, | saw something at the hotel, where we 
were now put up; and I retired ior a short nap with no very 
sanguine anticipations of a pleasurable passage. We were 
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called betimes to take seats in the coach. No less than ten 
of us scrambled up, some on the outside and some on the in, 
and thus obeyed substantially the summons. [I had a posi- 
tion myself on the back seat, beside the only lady aboard; an 
honor designed me by our coachman, who I saw took me, 
from my black dress, to be a clergyman. Away went clergy- 
man! surely, not much elated with the honor shown him ; for 
his lecttssima femina proved to be of real Canadian manufac- 
ture, and spoke anything else than French or English. But 
we soon came to a well-looking country-seat, (and the last be- 
fore entering the long wilderness way we were to pass,) where 
another lady was to be taken in, with a little son of four. 
Our coachman, still persisting in his civilities, handed her to a 
seat next our clergyman, and introduced him to her, as a gen- 
tleman travelling through the country near the place of her 
destination. She was dressed in the habit of a widow, and 
compassion for her as such, quickly enlisted my services in her 
behalf, and procured her little sona perch upon my knee. He 
was a bright little fellow, and very soon had occasion to speak 
of ‘ father,’ and tell of his absence, &c, which served to cor- 
rect my erroneous impression of the mother’s widowhood, and 
to open the way to conversation, to which I felt myself nowise 
disinclined. She appeared about forty ; with a countenance 
somewhat sorrowful and care-worn, yet pleasing, and bespeak- 
ing intellectual resources. She gave me to understand she 
was on her way to visit a sick relative at L., and that her hus- 
band had lately took his departure southward, seeking recov- 
ery from an enfeebled state of health. This information re- 
vealed a reason for the expression of sorrow, I thought to 
recognize on her countenance. Her demeanor, every way 
marked with propriety, indicated a superior character; and [ 
was agreeably entertained with a portion of her history. She 
told me she was a native of Vermont, was married when quite 
young, and left a widow at nineteen; that after this she qual- 
ified herself for teaching — was long a mistress of a Ladies’ 
School (which she established herself) in the village of P. ; 
where, at length, she became acquainted with, and married Mr 
C., the clergyman of the place. So I found the lady was the 
excellent Mrs C. of whom I had heard much. She had, on 
the departure of her husband, retired out of the village to the 
rural retreat where she took passage. 

Having made this acquaintance, I found the day elapsing 
more pleasantly than the morning had seemed to promise. 
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Here was a rich and gifted intellect, an excellent heart, com- : 
bined with great energy of character. Here was truly an in- : 
stance of the ‘ resistless force of perseverance ;’ for, without i 
the facilities for acquiring a superior education, she had, by : 
constant effort, created them, and had at length realized the : 
happy result of so laudable an example. Her influence in 4 
society was become wide, and salutary. But let me not insist, 
however, that success has invariably followed such efforts ; 
for there are cases, I know, in which the most judicious 


schemes, well prosecuted, by minds of naturally high endow- : 
i ments, could not avail. Something always hedged up the way q 
a to extensive usefulness ; however much they might seem in- 3 


tended by nature, to shine forth, as illustrious examples of the 
great and good, on the vast theatre of human action. Nor do 
{ think such cases very rare. 


* Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 
The dark unfathom’d caves of ocean bear ; a 
Full many a flower is blown to blush unseen, ia 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.’ — Fd 


The sun had turned his meridian, and was sinking away 
amid fleecy clouds, floating upon a mild, blue sky. Every- 
thing was calm and solitary ; and mile after mile of our course 
glided past, and neared me to the place of my destination. 1 
-was busy in summing up the happy incidents of my journey, 
which had dissipated the gloomy forebodings it seemed cal- 
culated to induce, and was endeavoring to fix my mind in a 
calm and submissive state, for the hour which should end it, 
and bring me to the sick friend — the brother of whom I have 
made mention. Stopping a few miles short of the village, I 
learned by a medical gentleman, who well knew him as being 
one of the fraternity, that his case was considered singular — 
was not at that time thought to be consumption, nor, indeed, 
a dangerous malady —that he was then far recovered — was 
about the village, able to attend a little to the business of his 
profession. ‘Ah!’ thought I, then truly ‘all is well.’ | 
was soon at his door, and met him, just returned from a walk 

’ in his garden. Ten years had rolled away since we had be- 
held each other’s faces. He had in this time married a beau- 
tiful lady whom I had never seen, and who came with him to 
greet me oh my arrival. 

I passed a few days here, of no ordinary interest. ‘They 
were such as we can fancy, and such as we sometimes expe- 
rience; but such as we can never describe. Besides these 
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pleasing reminiscences of things and times long gone by, a 
mingling of salutary sorrow for the loss of friends, gratitude 
for the many yet remaining, and the circumstances for «happi- 
ness in which we were all placed, engraved upon the heart a 
richness of imagery, over which I still love to feast. 

About the village of M. nature has flung an agreeable vari- 
ety. A river flowing through it, sometimes divides the 
smooth glebe, then again hurrying down the ravine of rocks 
and precipices, gives expression to the ruggedness of its shores. 
On these, one side and the other, are scattered the neat and 
pleasant dwellings of a virtuous and intelligent people, engaged 
in a variety of pursuits that give an air of liveliness to the 
whole. 

The day being come on which I was to commence my re- 
turn, | took my leave at an early hour, and seated myself in 
the coach, beside one solitary passenger. A winding way 
allowed me, for some distance, an occasional glance at the vil- 
lage, which at last disappeared from view, and | again drew 
near the long wilderness. An occasional remark was all of 
conversation that had yet passed between my companion and 
me. I was holding converse with silence, and was never less 
alone. But my taciturn mood at length subsiding, we readily 
entered upon a free intercourse of ideas, by which I found I 
was much the gainer of the two. A native of Ireland, edu- 
cated at Glasgow, and having travelled through many parts of 
Europe, a draught upon the resources of my companion could 
have no effect to produce satiety. Consequently, I had no 
time to regard the dreariness of the way. It was all beguiled 
by my intelligent friend. Scotia’s hills, glens, lakes, and riv- 
ers, took the place of things nearer home ; and I was seeming 
to journey amidst her classic scenery, while actually borne on 
through a portion of country every way barren of interest. 
We reached Plattsburg several hours before the steamboat 
from St John’s. ‘These were spent in a turn or two in the 
village, and in an excursion upon the shore of the Lake, to 
the battle-ground near by ; and night closed in with rain and 
a heavy wind from the south. ‘The arrival of the boat was 
consequently retarded, and we were not on board till ten. 
Although a stormy night, and the boat tossed upon the rough 
waves, it tossed a company of cheerful souls; to whom the 
dark way and the boisterous surge, were not devoid of charms. 
We landed at Burlington, at one o’clock in the morning. 
Most of our company proceeded on toward New York; but 
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_ it being the Sabbath, my companion suspended his journey for 
the day. ‘All is well’ — faded away among my reflections, 
as I sunk to rest on that morning ; and the same motto rose 
with me at-dawn. ‘The gentleman having found me reading 
a tract, invited me to pass an hour with jhim in his chamber. 
Conversation now discovered him to be a clergyman, and it 
seemed to me, one of no ordinary stamp. On going tochurch 
afterward, we saw the people were destitute of a speaker ; 
but they soon found themselves supplied, in the person of my 
friend ; whom, although a stranger there myself, I had con- 
trived to introduce to their notice. He officiated with ability. 
He put the soul into his work, and exhibited in himse/f the 
power of that gospel he proclaimed. We sat late that eve- 
ning, discoursing of Chalmers and Dick, his renowned friends 
at Glasgow. ‘The next day shone upon us separated — he 
having early taken the steamboat for New York, and I, the 
stage coach for home, on the east side of the Green Moun- 
tains. 

My route lay up the Lake, and toward the southeast, through 
several charming villages and fine landscapes. Large fields 
of grain waved under a slight breeze, and mingled a rich shade 
with the sunshine resting down npon them from above. Sheep 
and kine appeared again upon the hills, and birds continually 
regaled the ear with their music. Our coach was filled with 
an agreeable company from various quarters of the Union, and 
each one was alive to the inspirations of the scene. A few 
hours discovered to me that two of our number, a lady and her 
son, were direct from Cincinnati, whence they were returning to 
Maine. The possibility that they might have some knowl- 
edge of Mr B. and his lady, shaped my remarks into a direc- 
tion for ascertaining the fact. ‘The lady observed she was an 
intimate acquaintance of both — had lately met them, going 
down the Ohio, in company with the old Quaker and his wife, 
to visit places of great interest to Mr B. Here she gave me 
a sketch from the biography of the adventurer and the Qua- 
ker’s daughter. Iwas more delighted than ever with con- 
templating the characters of the pair, with whom I had so 

“happily performed a part of my journey. ‘Their peculiar 
trait,’ said the lady, ‘ seems to lie, in viewing everything in a 
right position; so that, “all is well,’ makes their continual 
motto.’ 

Figure now to yourself, reader, the contrast of feelings in 
the mind of your traveller here, and when he set forward with 
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a spirit weighed down with gloomy forebodings ; and you can 
then ascend with him the range of the Green Mountains, and 
know how to look over into the vale — the home of his youth. 
That, however, is at some distance. But make with him the 
gentle descent, and three hours brings you to his villa — do 
not stop there now, but go on up that way, winding among 
the hills, whose tops are gilt with the rays of the setting sun. 
Reach in upon his soul, as he approaches the cot of the wid- 
ow, and examine it, in all its workings, — (‘all is well) !’ 
then say, if rare occurrences and splendid achievements are 
necessary to excite our better passions ; or whether the more 
usual incidents of every-day life, when noted and observed, 
do not afford more ample means for awakening our gratitude, 
and bringing into exercise those kindly feelings, which form 


the character for happiness by amending the heart. 
C. 


OPINIONS OF REVIEWERS. 


In noticing the ‘ Life of Schiller’ the last North American observes : — 
‘Schiller, in whom the tendency to metaphysical abstraction was so 
strong, that, had he not been a poet, he would probably have been a meta- 
physician, became, for a while, a disciple of the Kantian doctrines.’ 

The Christian Examiner for July, speaks thus: ‘The strong contempt 
for metaphysics which he (Schiller) has expressed in some of his minor 
poems, sufficiently accounts for the defectiveness of his philosophy, and 
proves that however he might study Kant for ethestic purposes, he had no 
faith over nor any hearty interest in the progress and success of that science 
whose high calling is to unfold and to interpret the spiritual world.’ 


Miss EpGreworru. 


In reviewing Helen, the last work of this distinguished lady, the North 
American, after referring to the excitement of Scott’s romances and their 
effect on public taste, pays the following beautiful compliment to Miss Edge- 
worth : 

‘We remember her as the morning star, whose radiance was lost for a 
time in the excessive brightness of the rising sun, now we see her re-ap- 
pearing more beautiful than ever as the planet of evening, after that sun 
has left the sky.’ 
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THE YOUNG MOTHER. 


‘Oh, light hath sped the hours since first 
I kissed thy baby-brow, 


And sweetly have I garner’d up # 
The hopes I cherish now ; & 
To hear thy young laugh ringing out 4 
So merrily, so free — ' 
It were enough to make my soul & 
Forget the past in thee. a 
And now, thou slumberest — gentle one, a 
Upon a mother’s breast : 


A mother’s wakeful love doth keep 
Its vigils o’er thy rest; 

And with thy tiny golden dreams 
I’ ll softly weave my own ; 

And they shall tell thy destiny 
When coming years have flown. 


I see thy father’s lofty brow 
And noble bearing there, 

And stamp of innocence, which makes 
The good seem always fair. 

I see the immortal wealth of mind 
Poured out with lavish hand, 

And eloquence with speaking eye 
Upraise her magic wand. 


Affection’s dearest smile is there 3 
A mother’s heart to cheer, a 

And manhood’s strong, protecting arm q 
To banish woman’s fear, 

And now the vision brighter glows, : 
And clearer light is given — vi 

As onward safe — I see thee guide q 
Earth’s weary ones to Heaven.’ 


Dream on, ‘ young mother’ — nor be this 

Thy last sweet dreaming time ; — . 
And may thy boy ne’er blight thy hopes 

By recklessness or crime, 
May he who sleeps upon thy breast 

With infant brow so fair, 7 
Cheering thy heart with morning hues, 

Shed noonday radiance there. 

Ss. F. W. 
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THE GHOSTS, OR NOCTURNAL PHANTOMS. 


FROM THE ITALIAN. 


THERE was a time when all old uninhabited houses, and 
particularly castles, were believed to be haunted, and a thous- 
and tales told of the terrors and accidents that befell those 
who ventured to remain in them. But, gradually it was dis- 
covered that such apparitions and alarms were the effect of 
heated imaginations, or arose from some natural causes not 
adverted to at first, or from the plots of wicked persons, who 
contrived these means to keep those at a distance who might 
discover their evil doings. Now, there is no person of sense, 
who believes in such idle fancies, but still the old prejudice is 
not quite eradicated, and some such tales are related even in 
our days. The prudent and wise only laugh at them, but 
those who love to make a display of their courage, boldly face 
the danger they despise. But the example of the Duke de 
Villars, ought to be a warning to others not to be too venture- 
some, and to take proper precautions to defend themselves, 
against the evils which from natural causes, or from the wick- 
edness of any concealed person, may assail them. 

When the Duke was a young man, he was sent by the king 
into Germany on important business, and on his return was 
overtaken by night and an excessive rain in a poor village, 
where he could find no shelter but a miserable cabin. He saw, 
however, at a distance, an old castle, and as he thought it 
probable that he could pass the night there more comfortably, 
he inquired to whom it belonged and if he could be accommo- 
dated. The good people answered that nobody dared to 
lodge there, as every one was frightened by the strange noises 
that were heard, and the phantoms that were seen. Young 
Villars laughed at their simplicity ; ‘I shall be very glad to 
hear these terrible noises, and see these phantoms,’ said he, 
and giving orders to his attendants to remain in the village, to 
afford still greater proof how much he ridiculed such follies, 
and having sent some wine, and had a good fire lighted, he 
took his arms and went alone to the castle. All was 
quiet till about midnight, when, suddenly he heard ata 
distance a confused sound of howling and cries, anda horrid 
clashing of chains. Villars, not at all frightened, took his 
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arms, and put himself on his guard. The noise of howls, 
cries and clatter of chains increased and approached. Villars 
still firm and intrepid, remained courageously expecting the 
issue ; when, with a crash as if the castle were falling in ruins 
the door burst open and a monstrous phantom clothed in white, 
followed by four furies carrying funereal torches in their hands, 
entered. The phantom stopped a few steps off and turned to 
Villars, and cried in a deep and tremendous tone of voice, ‘Rash 
mortal ! thou who darest to penetrate into this terrible abode, 
go hence immediately, save thyself or tremble for thy life !’ 

‘I tremble!’ replied the courageous young man: ‘ thou shalt 
soon see, scroundrel, whether Villars can be made to tremble.’ 
And without further words, attacked him furiously. 

The phantom fled precipitately — Villars closely pursuing 
him. But they had hardly passed two rooms, when the floor 
sunk, the phantom disappeared, and he found himself alone 
in an unknown place, in dead silence and ‘profound darkness. 
What was the terror and agitation of Villars in this horrible 
moment may be more easily conceived than expressed. He 
had not, fortunately, suffered any injury by the fall, but he saw 
too well, that thus entrapped he had no chance of escape. 
Having remained sometime overwhelmed by a thousand re- 
flections he perceived at last a small glimmering of light through 
the crack of a door, that opened into an adjoining cellar, and 
heard a whispering that resembled human voices. He listened 
attentively and eagerly, and to his great alarm heard a number 
of persons consulting together on the manner of putting him 
to death. After various debates, which kept him a long time 
ia tormenting suspense, he heard at last one of them say — 
‘It may be too dangerous for us to put him to death, he is a 
person of too much consequence: tomorrow he will be sought 
for throughout the castle and we shall be discovered ; it is most 
advisable in my opinion to open the door and let him escape.’ 

Villars encouraged by this proposal, cried out — ‘ yes your 
crime would cost you toodear. I have letters of great impor- 
tance which must be delivered to the King by my own hand ; 
I have four persons in my suite, in the neighboring village ; 
my death could not remain concealed or unrevenged. Open 
thedoor. I promise secresy to you all, and a reward worthy 
of Villars.’ 

After a short consultation they then determined to liberate 
him, obliging him however to swear, that he would tell nothing, 
except that he had there seen and heard terrible things: and 
that he could certainly say with truth. 
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Some time after being witha few friends at his villa, a 
man, whom he did not know, appeared before him, and pre- 
sented him two elegant and spirited colts. ‘ You are requested,’ 
said he, ‘ to accept this gift, from those to whom you formerly 
promised secresy in the castle, which you no doubt remember 
well, and which secret you have faithfully kept. They now 
liberate you from your oath; having quitted the kingdom and 
being in security, they have nothing more to fear.’ 

He then related what he had witnessed in the castle. The 
five ghosts or phantoms were five coiners of false money, which 
they and others concealed there: the sunk floor was one of 
the traps with which, in the-time of intestine wars and petty 
tyrants, almost all the castles were provided. Villars happy at 
having escaped, always when he spoke of it, blamed his ex- 
cessive rashness and gave himself as an example of the dan- 
gers to which inconsiderate courage may lead. 


MAXIMS FOR THE HEALTHY. 


‘ Solid aliment thoroughly masticated, is far more salutary than soups, 
broths, &c. 

‘Fat meat, butter, and oily substances of every kind, are difficult of di- 
gestion, offensive to the stomach, and tend to derange that organ and induce 
disease. 

‘ Spices, pepper, stimulating and heating condiments of every kind, retard 
digestion and injure the stomach. 

‘ Coffee and tea debilitate the stomach and impair digestion. 

‘ Alcohol, whether in the form of distilled spirits, wine, beer, cider, or 
any other intoxicating liquors, impairs digestion, debilitates the stomach, and 
if persevered in for a short time, always induces a morbid state of that 
organ. 

aN arcotics of every kind impair digestion, debilitate the stomach, and 
tend to disease. 

‘ Simple water is the only fluid called for by the wants of the system : 
artificial drinks are all more or less injurious ; some more so than others; 
but none can claim exemption from the general charge. 

‘ Gentle exercise after eating promotes digestion more than indolent in- 
activity or rest. Violent exercise with a full stomach is injurious. 

Sleep, soon after eating retards digestion, and leads to debility and derange- 
ment of the stomach. 

‘ Anger, fear, grief, and other strong emotions disturb digestion, impair 
the functional powers of the stomach, and deteriorate the secretions gener- 
ally.” Dr Beaumont on Diges¢ion. 
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STANZAS. 


‘ What is that to thee? Follow thou me.’ 
John xxi, 22. 


VoyAG_Er on life’s troubled sea, 
Sailing for eternity ! 

Turn from worldly things away, 
Vain they are and brief their stay ; 
Binding down to earth the heart 
Nothing lasting they impart, — 
Voyager! what are they to thee ? 
Leave them all and ‘ follow me.’ a 


Traveller on the road of life, . 
Seeking pleasure, finding strife, 4 
Know, the world can never give a 
Aught on which the soul can live. 
Grasp not riches — court not fame, 
Shining dust, and sounding name : 

Traveller! what are they to thee ? : 
Turn from them, and ‘ follow me.’ § : 


Pilgrim through this ‘ vale of tears,’ 
Banish all thy doubts and fears. 


Lift thine eyes — a heaven’s above ; A 
Think — there dwells a God of love, se 
Wouldst thou favor with him find ? Ce 
Ever keep him in thy mind. - 


Pilgrim ! much he’s done for thee, 
Wilt thou not then ‘ follow me ?’ 


Wanderer from the Father’s throne ! 
Hasten back, the Savior own. 

Turn — thy path is not to heaven ; q 
Turn — thy sins will be forgiven ; q 
Turn — and let thy songs of praise 
Mingle with angelic lays : 

Wanderer! have they charms for thee ? 
I know they have then‘ follow me!’ i 
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THE BOTANISING PARTY. 


Once upon a time we had a grand merry-making upon 
Dakin’s hill. It was the summer when I was thirteen — in 
eighteen hundred and — dear me, I never could remember 
dates — but we had a delightful party. All the best scholars 
of the school were there, with Miss D. the assistant teacher. 
The whole affair was planned by Mr , our instructor, but 
he did not accompany us, fearing, perhaps, that he might lower 
his dignity, should he mingle unreservedly in our childish 
amusements. 

I think none of us ever enjoyed so much in one half day — 
and it was all the result of a very silly and provoking little 
affair. ‘There was Miss Fanny Peabody, remarkable only for 
her bad scholarship, her gay colors, and her haughtiness — 
and there was Miss Jane Clapp, handsome as a picture and 
gay asa lark, and the best writer ‘ of small hand’ in school. 
The less said of her progress in Mathematics, the better. 
Indeed, though I should not wish to have it repeated from me, 
she never went further in Arithmetic than the ‘ Rule of Three,’ 
and good-natured, Emily Morse, had to assist her in all her 
sums. ‘These two little ladies, always considered themselves 
too good to be spoken to before the school, whatever mischief 
they might be in. 

Jane and Fanny had borrowed a botanical work of St Jago, 
the Spanish boy. St Jago, imagining he had occasion to use 
the book, and thinking, perhaps, they were not handling it 
with the greatest care, requested leave to go for it, which was 
readily granted. In a few minutes, however, when the in- 
structor was engaged in examining the mathematic exercises, a 
time when all the good scholars regarded it as a point of honor 
that they should be more than usually quiet, his attention was 
attracted by a loud whisper, followed by loud tittering. He 
looked up and saw the trio engaged in a great romp about the 
book, the girls detaining it, and St Jago trying to get it away 
from them, all three laughing heartily at the same time. At 
this sight the master lost all patience, dropped his book, and 
started upon his feet —‘ St Jago,’ cried he, like a mad Sten- 
tor, ‘ go this instant to your seat, sir.’ ‘ Jane Clapp and Fan- 
ny Peabody,’ he continued, with undiminished vehemence, 
open your books, and let me hear no more disturbance from 
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you today.’ Fanny’s face and neck became directly as red as 
her hair, Jane Clapp began to cry, and as for St Jago, he pos- 
itively turned white and purple with rage. So the fire was 
kindled. This was the first trouble we had met with since 
Abagail Ann Dillaway left the school. She was a_ professed 
informer, or tale-bearer, and kept us all in a broil, while she 
staid, by her perpetual tattling. 

St Jago was a great rogue — to be sure we did all like him 
because he was so generous, he would give away anything he 
possessed to those who treated him kindly — and he was such a 
gay little dancer, and sung his Spanish melodies so irresistibly ; 
but his temper once aroused, he was a real fury. 

I was sitting in my room, learning my lesson in astronomy, 
one summer evening, when [| heard a noise in the yard; on 
looking out, I saw a number of boys, among whom were my 
brothers, George Brown, Fred Barney and St Jago. The 
Spanish boy looked exceedingly angry. His gestures were 
violent and his eyes certainly flashed fire. He said something 
in a very haughty tone to Fred Barney, to which Fred replied 
by his usual hearty laugh and a ready defiance. St Jago in- 
stantly drew along knife from his bosom, and would have 
stabbed him, had not George Brown held his arm, and assisted 
by the other boys forced, and finally persuaded him to relin- 
quish his murderous design. Nothing was ever said of this 
affair. We did not tell tales in our school, at least, not about 
those whom we liked. 

George Brown was a very good ‘ great boy,’ not handsome, 
nor accomplished, but kind-hearted, and well-disposed towards 
everybody. We used to call him the peace-maker. I have 
done him great wrong if I have never mentioned him before. 
As to Fred Barney I cannot say much of his peace-making. 
It was the delight of his heart to pick a quarrel, though he was 
never angry himself and never intended to be cruel; he al- 
ways wished to be either boxing with the boys, or teasing the 
girls. How many times he has run away with my bonnet and 
hid it in the bushes, or stolen my luncheon and left in its place 
a clean pine chip, or a huge sun-flower! Not that we were 
always without our revenge, as the caricatures pencilled in his 
books testified. Nothing ever touched Fred Barney like a 
caricature of himself. We should have had a great scolding 
if either the instructor, or Miss D., or our good mammas had 
found us out, but these were our days of romping, for aye, 
alas, gone by. 
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Such a trick too, as Fred Barney played my friend, Susan 
Morris. Susan was a gay, giddy thing. She always spoke 
and acted just as she felt, and never knew exactly whether 
she was doing right or wrong. 

‘ Good day to you, Miss Susana,’ said he bowing quite stiffly 
to her, as we came out of school, ‘ you will not of course ex- 
pect me to dance with you any more, since this report about 
you.’ 

‘What report ?’ said Susan. 

‘Oh, you are quite ignorant of it then,’ retorted Fred. 

‘Indeed I am, and if it is anything bad, it cannot be true, 
for I never did anything bad in my life except stealing grand- 
mama’s walnuts, and I carried them all back again but four, 
and asked her pardon — that is the only bad thing I ever did, 
except whispering with you through the side of the pew, in 
meeting time, and you know what a scolding we both had for 
that.’ 

‘You may make others believe you are innocent if you 
can,’ said Fred quite cavalierly, ‘ but you never will impose 
upon me again.’ And he tossed up his nose in a true rhi- 
noceros style and strode away. 

Never before had this bright world seemed so gloomy, and 
its beautiful things so valueless to Susan Morris. She threw 
her books on the grass, sat down at the foot of the great oak 
tree, buried her face in her hands, and sobbed as if her heart 
would break. We all gathered round and tried for some time 
to console her, but vainly. A blight was on her fair fame, 
and she refused to be comforted. George Brown staid a mo- 
ment endeavoring to convince Susan, that there was no report 
and no cause for tears, but she would not listen to him, and 
he ran away. Presently, however, he returned, leading the 
accuser, Fred Barney, who held back stoutly, until he found 
resistance useless, when he marched up boldly to us, drawing 
George after him. ‘ Now my friend’ said the latter, with 
honest dignity, ‘ you will do yourself, and this little miss, the 
justice to inform us what is the report you have heard, and 
what reason you have for believing it.’ 

‘ What a fuss about nothing,’ cried Fred trying to escape. 

‘ You must recollect it was yourself who made the fuss,’ 
said George, holding him firmly. ‘What was the report ?’ 

‘ Poh, no report,’ cried Fred impatiently, ‘ I only heard she 
had a beau.’ 

‘Oh fie, Fred,’ exclaimed Ruthy Barney, holding up her 
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hands and turning her eyes towards heaven, ‘I should be afraid 
to go into the meeting-house, if I was such a wicked deceiver. 
Miss D. says “ deceit is the essence of lying,’’ that is, worse 
than lying. You heard me say that yourself, to Eve Afton. 
I told her you were Susan Morris’s beau. She asked me why 
I said that, and I told her because you always danced with 
Susan. What a wicked deceiver.’ 

‘ Was thatall, Frederic ?’ cried Susan, looking up with her 
eyes full of tears. 

‘ Yes, that ’s all, Susan,’ replied Fred penitently, ‘and I am 
very sorry for the trouble I have given you.’ 

‘ Spoken like a gentleman,’ said George, shaking his hand. 

‘If that’s all,’ cried Susan, ‘ I do not care ;’ and she laughed 
heartily, wiped away her tears, picked up her books, and ran 
home as merrily as if she had found a nest of golden eggs. 


I fear I have quite wandered away from my original sub-, 


ject. However, as George Brown, I’rederic Barney and St 
Jago, went with us to the party, there is no harm in telling 
who they were. But I recollcet I left a fire just kindled, 
which might have been expected to burn high and wide be- 
fore this time. On returning to it, however, I find there is no 
injury done. 

It was on Monday morning, that our cruel instructor so mor- 
tally insulted his innocent pupils. All that day the injured 
ones were running about among the other scholars, Jane and 
Fanny wiping their eyes and relating their grievances, which con- 
tinually magnified and multiplied in the recital of them. And 
St Jago raving and storming at the ungentlemanly usage he had 
received. ‘Truly, the young hidalgo gave us a most superb 
exhibition of his native spirit, and how it was I cannot explain, 
but we all, excepting George Brown, Fred Barney and Emily 
Morse (the queen of mathematics, as we used to call her, for 
she always stood at the head of that class, except when a rainy 
day kept her at home, and then Fred Barney took her place) 
we all joined with the rebels and promised that we would treat 
the master with ‘cold, respectful contempt,’ these were the 
words used, for the future. ‘The loyal ones remonstrated but 
all in vain. Whatever he had done, that could be miscon- 
strued to his injury was now brought up, commented upon 
and condemned. The more we talked, the more indignant 
we became, and the more instances of his maladministration 
we were able to recollect, the more stiffly we held up our 
heads, and the more contemptuously we looked at the master. 
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All that day and all the next day we frowned and looked dig- 
_nified, yet still the instructor took no notice of our contempt. 
Indeed, we behaved much better than usual. There never 
was a stiller school-house than ours during those two days. 
There was nothing done or said which could have elicited re- 
proof, or inquiry ; but we looked mutiny and treason. 

I think, however, although Mr apparently took no 
notice of our cross faces and unexceptionable conduct, he be- 
gan to be weary of it, for on ‘Tuesday evening, before he dis- 
missed the school, he observed that ‘he very much wanted 
some botanical specimens, he should be very glad if some or 
even all the good scholars would go and collect some for him. 
He would open the school an hour earlier than usual on Wed- 
nesday morning, that he might close it at eleven, and there 
would be all the afternoon for their researches. Miss D. 
would accompany them, and they might carry refreshments. 
He had plenty of grapes and peaches which were at their ser- 
vice. He had no doubt but we might pass the day very 
pleasantly, and it would be quite a favor to himself? We 
held down our heads and felt so ashamed. He did not appar- 
ently notice our confusion, but remarked, ‘If any one of you 
shall discover any hitherto unknown plant, I will make him or 
her, a handsome present. You are dismissed,’ He went out 
and we all jumped up and laughed, some of us cried too, we 
were so tired of being cross, and so glad to be good natured 
again. St Jago did not say a word, for he began to have the 
nose-bleed before the master went out, and therefore was 
obliged to run home as fast as he could. 

‘1 wonder if I am one of the good scholars’ said Fanny 
Peabody, doubtfully. | 

‘I wonder if you are’ cried Fred. Barney, opening his eyes 
quite wide, and looking full at her. 

‘I suppose none but the good scholars will be allowed to go,’ 
said Jane Clapp mournfully. | 

‘ As to that, my little girl’ replied George Brown ‘ we will 
all be good scholars tomorrow and I have no doubt we shall 
all go.’ 

My mother made a great many pies yesterday,’ said Su- 
san Morris ‘I think she will give me two or three to carry, 
if I tease for them —lI shall try it.’ 

‘ Never spare the teasing Susan,’ said Fred. Barney, ‘ and 
when you cut the pies, remember I am your good friend.’ 

‘T always remember my good friends’ replied Susan as 
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she tossed back her large bonnet upon her shoulders, and ran 
homewards, the sun shining full upon her clear brown face all 
the time and raising never a freckle upon it. 

‘ That is exactly the case,’ said Fred. Barney to George 
Brown, as they walked along together before Ruth and me. 


' ¢ Susan can get nothing of her mother, unless she teases for it, 


and she is forever teasing for something or other. She always 
gets whatever she wishes for, at last, when her mother is out 
of patience and cannot bear her importunity any longer ; 
though, very likely, it is something which she ought not to 
have. I think that is a very bad way myself.’ 

‘So do I,’ returned George ‘ her mother has but very little 
judgment. My mother never gave us the things we teased 
her for. — Soon we learned to ask but once and then wait 
quietly, and submit cheerfully if we were denied. So she 
escaped teasing altogether. If Mrs Morris would go and do 
likewise, it would be well for her, and Susan too.’ 

‘ Well,’ rejoined Frederic, ‘I hope Susan will get the pies, 
for she is as generous as a queen, andI know we shall all 
share them.’ 

‘ Really now,’ said George Brown, ‘I do not know of ‘more 
than two or three in our school who would refuse to share 
anything of that kind with all the rest. Mr D——-. and Miss 
D. are so constantly talking to us on that subject; and they 
set ‘us an example of true generosity, though they are far 
from being rich.’ | 

‘ Yes,’ said Frederic, ‘In our school, selfishness is the one 
unpardonable sin. A boy may be ill-tempered or lazy and 
we can overlook it, but let him be covetous or mean, and he 
is shunned by all, as poor Charley Bent found to his cost.’ 

‘ The least said about that the better, now he is reformed,’ 
returned George. ‘ Among us, a boy very soon learns to de- 
spise all meanness and avoid it too, if he values his reputation.’ 

Early on the next morning, we all appeared in our seats with 
pleasant faces. There was no ill-conduct and no reproof. 
After school we were all permitted to go, as we had hoped. 
Some of the scholars however were previously engaged to 
spend the day with theiraunts orjgrandmammas. Some were 
going to the neighboring villages to see their parents. And 
there were a few whose tender mammas were unwilling that 
they should walk so far as Dakin’s hill, the place fixed upon 
for our excursion ; but there were about twentyfive of us, in- 
cluding all, or nearly all, the best scholars who met at the 
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bridge, at half past eleven o’clock, with baskets filled with nice 
things, to attend Miss D. to the botanising ground. It was no 
small pleasure to have her company. She was sensible and 
cheerful. She treated us affectionately and respectfully with- 
out showing any partiality. She had enjoyed the best educa- 
tion,-being one of the adopted daughters of Elder Oak, our 
excellent pastor, and on this occasion she brought with her 
Frederic Heywood, who was one of the elder’s adopted sons. 
This was an unexpected felicity, for he was such a good and ac- 
complished ‘ great boy’ that every body was happier wherever he 
went. This washis first summer’s vacation at college, and we 
were the more rejoiced to see him, because he had been absent 
so long. . 

Dakin’s hill was covered with trees upon the south side. 
The other side which sloped down to the pond, was carpeted 
with soft, short grass. The summit ofthe hill was a smooth flat 
rock. On the eastern side ran the little rapid stream which we 
called the river, over which was thrown, upon two logs, a bridge 
of rough planks. They were only loosely thrown over, and the 
first thing George Brown did on arriving there, was to remove 
them all to the hillside, that the cattle, of which there were an 
immense number, and very wild ones on the opposite bank, 
might not come over to frighten the girls. We had occasion 
to thank him for this afterwards, when Frederic Heywood, who 
had brought with him his red morocco drawing-book for the 
purpose of sketching the village and meeting-house, went over 
to the opposite hill, in order toobtain abetter view. ‘The ani- 
mals regarded him and his book quite suspiciously for a few 
moments, until their leader, a ferocious black looking monster, 
suddenly rushed towards him with the most atrocious designs fol- 
lowed by two or three other wild creatures. Frederic ran 
down the hill and through the meadow. With one astonishing 
leap he cleared the stream, just as his enemies had arrived 
within a few feet of him. The girls looked joyful and the boys 
huzzaed, while his disappointed foes stood roaring and tearing 
up the grass upon the other bank. If it had not been for the 
removal of the bridge, they would have driven us with our 
baskets down the hill and into the pond. 

Nearly on the summit of the hill, the boys constructed a very 
neat bower, by binding the tops of several young trees together 
and fastening them with the vines of winter green, which 
abound everywhere in our woods: Within the bower we 
placed our provisions, and covering them with boughs depart- 
ed in search of specimens. We collected a sufficient number 
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while the sun was yet high in the south-west, and returned in 
great glee to make our repast upon the hill-top. Being all 
assembled, we sat down upon the rocks to open our stores of 
pies, gingerbread, fruit and doughnuts. Each had brought 
whatever her mother ‘ happened to have handy,’ or whatever 
she could make, upon short notice. ‘There was a great variety 
and an abundance for all. As the poet hath it. 
« The owl brought chestnuts 

The pigeon brought wheat, 

The raven brought tares 

There was plenty to eat.’ 

Our repast was accomplished with wonderful alacrity and 
good humor, when the boys cleared away the loose boughs, 
placed the baskets, now filled with botanical specimens within 
the bower, and we all rose up to have a contra dance. There 
was no musical instrument excepting Fred. Barney’s flageolet, 
the owner of which appearing in great anxiety to,dance, Miss 
D. kindly offered to sing for us half the time, if Frederic 
would play during the other half. This was directly agreed 
to, whereupon Frederic Heywood led out Ruth Barney, 
George Brown, Clementina Downey, (it was his invariable 
rule to attend those whom all others neglected), Fred. Barney. 
Susan, and St Jago, Eve, &c. 

We had a really beautiful and convenient dancing-floor, 
namely the smooth white rock upon the summit of the hill, 
shaded by thick ancient trees on the sunny side, with the 
clear bright heaven above us, and the blue glassy waters be- 
low. We were in good humor with ourselves and everything 
around us, and the day passed away too quickly. The only 
expression of unpleasant feeling which was observable during 
the excursion, was the momentary reddening of St Jago’s 
cheeks and the flashing of his Spanish eye, when his partner 
in the dance, a lady, who, I am sorry to acknowledge has always 
been less noticeable for her wisdom, than for her love of fun 
and frolic, came slily towards him with a cold damp frog of 
the smaller size, which one of the boys had pulled out of the 
pond, and suddenly dropped it upon his neck, just above the 
snowy linen ruffle, his heart’s pride. He could not prevent 
the reddening of his cheek, but he bore the affront like a hero, 
considering he was a Spaniard, not even saying a word by way 
of remonstrance, although it must be confessed, he looked 
murder, as he caught the frog and tossed it over into the pond 
again. George Brown looked reprovingly at Eve, and Ruth 
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Barney chid her in good earnest for trifling with such a hasty 
spirit — but though she felt really sorry in her heart, she only 
flung back her yellow hair, and laughed heartily, exclaiming 
‘What a fuss about a frog— as clean a frog as there was in 
the pond.’ This, however, was only a passing cloud in a 
lovely day, and it was soon forgotten by all but Eve, who apol- 
ogised for it, as we were going home, and, if one might judge 
from the expression of St Jago’s face, was cordially forgiven. 
One oF THE Party. 


THERE IS A GOD. 


The following lines were suggested, by hearing a‘ votary of pleasure ask, 


‘what proof could be brought forward, to show the existence of a God?’ 


There is a God! his name is traced 
. On every cloud that gilds the sky, 

And when the thunder shakes the spheres, 
It is thy Maker passing by. 


There is a God, each verdant feaf, 

Each blade of grass, each falling shower, 
The smallest insect in thy path 

Proclaims his wisdom and his power. 


There is a God, his throne extends 
From heaven, to earth’s remotest pole, 

His eye can compass boundless space, 
Yet read the secrets of thy soul. 


There is a God, thou hast a proof 
E’en in the smallest grain of sand, 

And not one pebble ’neath thy foot, 
Was e’er produced by mortal hand. 


Thou hast a proof in yonder sun, 

Which from creation’s birth hath shone ; 
And the bright star-gemmed canopy, 

His majesty and might make known. 


There is a God — how canst thou doubt ? 
When ’tis his vital air we breathe, 

And should he its support withdraw, 
That fatal moment would be death. 
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Good Night. 


There is a God, though now thy heart 

May dare disown his sovereign power ; 
But where shall it obtain support, 

When pleasure’s short-lived reign is o’er ? 


When worn with weariness and care, 

Thou tread’st thy pathway, thorn bestrewed, 
Then shall a spirit tone proclaim, 

‘ Be still, and know that I am God.’ 


But when death’s messenger shall lift 
Above thee, his destroying rod, 

When earth’s receding from thy view, 
Then shalt thou fear there is a God. 


Roseville Cottage. 


GOOD NIGHT. 


To A CHILD. 


Good-night my love, Good-night! 
Rest like the folded flower — 

I would that all like thee, 
Might know sleep’s gentle power! 


O, may pure angels spread 

O’er thee their shadowy wings, 
Guarding the sinless head 

That dreams of earth’s bright things! 


Of earth’s bright things! those dreams, 
How soon they pass away, 3 
Leaving but transient gleams, 
Ot the early, golden day! 


But pass thou on, blest one, 

For thee each hour is bright — 
And may no dark cloud come — 
God bless thee, Child! Good-night ! 
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A rew moments since I held in my hand and examined a 
piece of crimson silk, the remnant of a bridal dress worn by 
the first woman who placed her foot on the shores of New 
England, and clad in which she embarked in the vessel which 
was to bear her from her home to these then desolate shores. 
As I viewed the firm and still gorgeous fabric, my mind was 
insensibly led to dwell on those days of trial, and to a vivid 
sense of the mingled feelings with which the breast of the 
wearer must have swollen as she took the last step, and threw 
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The Bridal Dress. 


THE BRIDAL DRESS. 


‘ She stood in beauty by the side 
Of him, her love, her boast, her pride, 
Clad in the bridal dress ; — - 
Yet who could dream that sorrow’s storm 
Would beat upon that fragile form, 
In all its loveliness ?’” 


a last glance on the shores of her native land. 


I invite the reader with me to ‘ roll back the tide of time,’ 


367 


and in imagination to view the solemn, the impressive scené. 


The affianced ones had stood up before the altar of God, and 
pledged to each other their faith, their love, their all; yet 
with what a prospect before them? Had the young, tender 
wife the hope of peaceful enjoyment near the home of her 
fathers, and amidst those scenes which youthful pleasures had 
rendered dear, and youthful affection had hallowed ; had she 
the cheering expectation of drawing around her a circle of 
young, loving and joyous friends, to partake in the delight 
with which her heart was overflowing? Ah, no. True, she 
bound her fate to that of one whom she loved, but beyond 


the light of his presence and support, all was dark and gloomy 


indeed. 


She passed from the bridal ceremony, not with the congrat- 


ulations, but with the tears and sighs and farewells of parents 
and friends ; not to a quiet, comfortable mansion, but to the 
narrow decks of a crowded ship; not to the stillness of do- 


mestic peace, but to the noise and tumult of the broad ocean ; 
not to the pleasures of a near fireside and a crowd of happy 
acquaintances, but to a distant and uncultivated land, a savage 
race, and a dwelling—she knew not where ! 


Does not this 
seem sufficient to appal the stoutest heart, and shake the firm- 
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est resolution? It appears almost strange that man, with al! 
his hardihood and strength, should have ventured on so remote 
and uncertain an expedition but that a female, a weak, youth- 
ful female, should so overcome the feelings natural to her sex, 
seems impossible. Yet it was so; and in the very front rank 
of the band of pilgrims, and foremost ‘in enduring hardship 
and trial, were found women; noble, firm-minded women ; 
and those too whose previous lives had fitted them for any- 
thing but the fatigues and privations of a settler’s life. ‘They 
came in the fulness and the firmness of their love ; in the 
strength of their nature they endured ; and by their unwaver- 
ing determination in times of difficulty and danger were often 
the means of saving the infant colony from destruction. They 
were, in truth, guardian and guiding angels, and by them were 
the sick healed, the feeble sustained, the fainting revived, and 
the strong-hearted made to rejoice in hope. 

What a speaking testimony to the noble nature of confiding 
woman! Of all the instances of female love which are written 
in the pagesof story (and the history of the settlement of our coun- 
try is full of them) there is none which seems to me more beau- 
tiful or affecting than the one I have noticed, none which bears a 
stronger witness to the excellence of woman’s nature. It has 
often been said, that great events only can fully develope the 
powers of man, and it may be as truly remarked, that in great 
emergencies and trying scenes, woman has often exhibited a 
firmness, a contempt of suffering and danger, that puts to 


' shame the boasted courage and endurance of the other sex. 


Whoever studies the record of the sufferings, the unceasing 
toils, the hunger, the thirst, the nameless trials endured with- 
out a murmur, and even with cheerfulness, by the wives of 
the early settlers, will rise from the perusal with feelings of 
respect for the sex increased an hundred fold. Ladies of 
rank, who had been bred amid the luxuries and pomp of courts, 
left their splendid mansions to bear ‘ the pelting of the pitiless 
storm,’ the terrors and rigor of an unknown clime; and those 
of humbler station, but to whom the name of ‘ savage’ and 
‘desert’ were equally appalling, relinquished their homes, 
‘parted from parents and friends, and went with their husbands 
to try the fortune of the wilderness. 

I shall not inflict on the patient reader, a tedious eulogy on 
our pilgrim mothers, for this task has already been too well 
done by others to need repetition ; but it will not be deemed 
amiss, I think, to direct the eye of the maiden, the young wife 
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and even the matron, to those patterns of faithfulness, con- 
stancy, firmness, courage and love. Human nature is weak ; 
and there are frequent seasons when individuals of both sexes 
need to be encouraged and assured ; when it becomes highly 
proper and even necessary to direct the attention to what has 
been done, as an incitement to do; to what has been suffered, 
as an inducement to endure ; to what has been accomplished 
under the most unfavorable circumstances as a reason and a 
motive for toiling to do one’s duty in every sphere, however 
limited or however broad. It is useful to seek good, moral 
and religious examples in those of our sex who have lived 
before us ; to compare ourselves with them ; to aim at reaching 
the perfectness of their moral, intellectual or religious stature ; 
and to endeavor to strengthen our characters and call into ex- 
ercise such good qualities as we may possess, by a noble, 
high-toned and dignified emulation. 

I call, then, upon her who is surrounded by troubles, upon 
whom the ills of life have weighed with a heavy pressure, who 
is perhaps among strangers, lone, sorrowful and distressed, to 
look back ; to dwell on the deeds of those who came to make 
their home in a wilderness, to take courage from their example, 
to seek support as they sought it, from the word of God, and 
to bear strenuously down the seeming evils that threaten on 
the right hand and on the left. 

1 offer a noble example to the repining wife! It is that of 
a woman, nursed in the lap of plenty, whose head not even the 
winds of heaven had visited roughly, and whose whole life had 
been unclouded and serene, leaving the home of her fathers, 
the land of her birth, and clad inthe bridal garment, embark- 
ing with her chosen one, to meet the anger of the sea, the dan- 

ers of a foreign land, and the opposition of a savage race ! 

I call on her whom Providence hath turned from the high- 
way of affluence to the humble path of poverty, if ever a 
spirit of discontent seeks entrance into her heart, to deny the 
visitor, at least until she can remember those who voluntarily 
resigned the richest temporal blessings for a log cabin, a dreary 
wilderness and a wintry climate ; cheered and illumined how- 
ever by resignation to the will of Him, who giveth and who 
taketh away. 

[ call upon the thoughtless maiden whose idol is admiration, 
who measures life only by the hours spent in the light dissipa- 
tions of fashionable society, to compare the routine of her life 
with that of those who sought a home in this land ; to pause 
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and consider whether the lives of the female pilgrims teach 
not a speaking lesson; whether they bear not loud and clear 
testimony against so manifest a perversion of the intellect of ‘i 
woman. 

: 7 Finally, should this meet the eye of one who is about to 
, unite her fate with that of another, may she profit in all things 
by the example set before her, and imitate the constancy, the 
devotion, the firmness, the untiring love of her who began her 
pilgrimage to a wilderness home in the Bripat Dress. 


S. F. S. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY SCHOOL. 


FROM ‘FIRST IMPRESSIONS.’ 
By N. P. Willis. 


‘I have passed most of my leisure hours here in a scene I certainly did 
not reckon in anticipation, among the pleasures of a visit to Athens — the 
American missionary school. We have all been delighted with it, from the 
commodore to the youngest midshipman. Mr and Mrs Hill have been here 
some four or five years, and have attained their present degree of success in 
the face of every difficulty. Their whole number of scholars from the 
commencement, has been upwards of three hundred ; at present they have 
a hundred and thirty, mostly girls. 

~ We found the school in a new and spacious stone building on the site ot 
the ancient “ market,’’ where Paul, on his visit to Athens, ‘‘ disputed daily 
with those that met with him” A large court-yard, shaded partly with a 
pomegranate-tree, separates it from the marble portico of the Agora, which 
is one of the finest remains of antiquity. Mrs Hill was in the midst of the 
little Athenians. Two or three serious-looking Greek girls were assisting 
her in regulating their movements, and the new and admirable system ot 
combined instruction and amusement was going on swimmingly. There q 
were, perhaps, a hundred children in the benches, mostly from three to six a 
or eight years of age ; dark-eyed, cheerful little creatures, who looked as if 
their “ birthright of the golden grasshopper”’ had made them nature’s favor- 
ites as certainly as in the days when their ancestor-mothers settled questions 
of philosophy. They marched and recited, and clapped their sun-burnt 
hands, and sung hymns, and I thought I never had seen a more gratifying 
spectacle. I looked around in vain for one who seemed discontented or 
weary. Mrs Hill’s manner to them was most affectionate. She governs, 
literally, with a smile. 

I selected several little favorites. One was a fine fellow of two to three 
years, whose name I| inquired immediately. He was Plato Petarches, the 
nephew bf the “‘ maid of Athens,” and the son of the second of the three 
girls so admired by Lord Byron. Another was a girl of six or seven, with 
a face, a ware for expressive beauty, that of any child I eversaw. She 
was a Hydriote by birth, and dressed in the costume of the islands. Her 
little feet were in Greek slippers; her figure was prettily set off with an 
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open jacket, laced with buttons from the shoulder to the waist, and her head 
was enveloped in a figured handkerchief, folded gracefully in the style of a 
turban, and brought under her chin, so as to show suspended a rich metallic 
fringe. Her face was full but marked with childish dimples, and her mouth 
and eyes, as beautiful as ever those expressive features were made, had a 
retiring seriousness in them, indescribably sweet. She looked asif she had 
been born in some scene of Turkish devastation, and had brought her moth- 
er’s heartache into the world. 

* At noon, at the sound of a bell, they marched out, clapping their hands 
in time to the instructer’s voice, and seated themselves in order upon the 
portico, in front of the school. Here their baskets were given them, and 
each one produced her dinner and ate it with the utmost propriety. It was 
really a beautiful scene, 

‘It is to be remembered that here is educated a class of human beings 
who were else deprived of instruction by the universal custom of their 
country. The females of Greece are suffered to grow up in ignorance. 
One who can read and write is rarely found. The school has commenced 
fortunately at the most favorable moment. The government was in process 
of change, and an innovation was unnoticed in the confusion that at a later 
period might have been opposed by the prejudices of custom. The king 
and the president of the regency, Count Armansberg, visited the school fre- 
quently during their stay in Athens, and expressed their thanks to Mrs Hill 
warmly. The Countess Armansberg called repeatedly to have the pleasure 
of sitting in the school-room for anhour. His majesty, indeed, could hardly 
find a more useful subject in his realm. Mrs Hill, with her own personal 
efforts, has taught more than one hundred children to read the bible. How 
few of us can write against our names an equal offset to the claims of duty? 

‘ Circumstances made me acquainted with one or two wealthy persons re- 
siding in Athens, andI received from them astrong impression of Mr Hill’s 
usefulness and high standing. His house is the hospitable resort of every 
stranger of intelligence and respectability. 

‘Mr King and Mr Robinson, missionaries of the Forcign Board, are ab- 


‘sent at Psera. Their families are here. 


‘J passed my last evening among the magnificent ruins on the banks of 
the Hissus. The next day was occupied in returning visits to the families 
who had been polite to us, and, with a farewell of unusual regret to our es- 
timable missionary friends, we started on horseback to return by a gloomy 
sunset to the Pireus. I am looking more for the amusing, than the useful, 
in my rambles about the world, and I confess I should not have gone far out 
of my way to visit a missionary station anywhere. But chance has thrown 
this of Athens across my path, and I record it as a moral spectacle to which 
no thinking person could be indifferent. I freely say I never have met with 
an equal number of my fellow-creatures, who seemed to me so indisputably 
and purely useful. The most cavilling mind must applaud their devoted 
sense of duty, bearing up against exile from country and friends, privations, 
trial of patience, and the many, many ills inevitable to such an errand ina 
foreign land, while even the coldest politician would find in their efforts, the 
best promise for an enlightened renovation of Greece.’ 


We have taken the above extract from the New York 
Mirror. The interesting subject enhanced by the manner in 
which the writer has expressed his feelings, requires no flour- 
ish from our pen to make it popular. We only wish ‘to call 
the attention of our readers to a circumstance of which many 
of them probably are not aware, that the school of Mrs Hill 
at Athens is the recipient of the charity of those American 
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ladies who are associated for the purpose of promoting female 
education in Greece. 

The annual meeting of this society will be held in Norwich, 
(Conn.) Aug. 21st, and we hope the ladies of Boston, who 
are so eminent for charity and good works, will take an inter- 
est in the prosperity of an association, which aims at the im- 
provement of the sex and the general extension of christian 
intercourse among females. 

At the annual meeting there is to be a Report and Address 
by Mrs Emma Willard, and a Poem by Mrs Sigourney. 

The sum of one dollar constitutes any lady a member of 
the society. ‘Ten dollars a life member, (or while the society 
continues), and entitles, also, the lady to a copy of the annual 
report. 

The sum of five hundred dollars was last year appropriated 
by the ‘ Troy Society,’ to add to the Missionary House at 
Athens such accommodations as would enable Mrs Hill to re- 
ceive the beneficiaries of the American ladies: and the 
same sum ($500,) to support the pupils entered under their 
auspices. 

‘Tam convinced,’ says Dr De Kay, a recent traveller in the 
East, that nothing but education among the females, will ever 
civilize the oriental man.’ He might likewise have added 
that christiantty must be indebted to female influence before 
it will do its perfect work. Christian benevolence should be 
exerted to promote correct female education, as the most sure 
and efficient method of spreading knowledge and piety through- 
out the world. 


RELIGION AND INTELLECT. 


Asa suitable pendant to the ‘ American Missionary school,’ 
we subjoin an extract from the May number of Blackwood’s 
Edinburgh Magazine. It is from an article entitled ‘The 
Moral of Flowers,’ the editor, in his notice of the work of 
Mrs Caroline Bowles, has interwoven some remarks on ‘ Flora’s 
Interpreter,’ and in the following beautiful strain pays his trib- 
ute to the intelligence and piety of our sex. 


‘In Britain, and in America, religion lives pure and strong as light in the 
hearts of all virtuous women. They are all Christians. Intellect does not 
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with them kill Feeling; and the more enlightened they are in all the 
wisdom of this world, the more free-winged are their soaring flights heayen- 
ward to the source of all Love, and all Pity. Genius with them is uniformly 
inspired by Faith. Asit is with the high, sois it with the humble ; and 
who ever heard —not we —of any female denying her Saviour in our 
mother-tongue ? The wives of Deists may be mute in grief or despair; 
unless, indeed, those lords of creation encourage them to believe in Christ- 
ianity, as a delusion useful to preserve the weak from the danger of vanity 
and the passions. By the religious virtue of our women has hitherto been 
saved the sanctity of our household laws. Let them be free thinkers, like 
too many of their husbands and fathers, and they will soon become free, 
actors too, and a horrid light will gleam ghastly round the hearth. But ot 
such an event there is nodanger. Fanaticism there is, too much — and too 
much superstition -- yet their power is confined within very limited ranges, 
and is seen extending itself in folly not altogether harmless indeed, for there 
are few harmless follies, and that which regards our duties tothe Deity can- 
not but be always disastrous, and finally escaping in hysterics and the vapors. 
But how beautiful is female piety — pure and simple as that of children — 
in the female character --in the maids and matrons of the country of Mil- 
ton and Washington! Laughable — if it were not loathsome —- to hear men 
of no knowledge —no talents--no thought — mere men of ill-chosen, or 
rather unchosen words — vaunting themselves on their incredulity or dis- 
belief of all sacred truths, who, if they could but use their eyes and their 
ears, would see and hear reproof and admonition, and the holy arguments of 
innocence and peace, in the faces and voices of them dearest to God and his Son.’ 


HYMN. 


The following lines were written to be sung by the pupils of one of our schools. 


From the world’s allurements free 
On the wings of harmony ; 
May our souls ascend to thee. 
Hear us, Fatlier, hear. 


When our song of praise is o’er, 
Still our hearts would heavenward soar, 
While thy blessing we implore. 

Hear us, Father, hear. 


When our silent prayer is said, 
May we by thy spirit led, 
Faithful through our tasks be sped. 
Hear us, Father, hear. 


Lord, our faith in thee increase, 
Let not love for wisdom cease, 
For her paths are paths of peace. 
Hear us, Father, hear. 
Guard us, Lord, from youthful snares, 
Guide us safe through manhood’s cares, 
Bless us, while thy mercy spares. 
Hear us, Father, hear. 
When the bonds of life are riven, 
May we all, our sins forgiven, 
Find the tomb the gate to heaven. 
Hear us, Father, hear. 
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WOMAN IN INDIA. 


Ir has been often said, and truly, that Christianity is all in 
all to woman. Excluded from its divine light, and a partici- 
pation in its promises, she is everywhere a degraded and suf- 
fering being. So dreadful is the influence of this degradation 
on society, in heathen countries, that even infidels, who have 
been educated under the restraining and humanizing spirit of 
the gospel, though they deny its truth, yet they cannot but 
bear testimony to the blessed effects of its precepts on the 
character and condition of mankind. We were struck with 
the remarks of Victor Jacquemont, a young French naturalist, 
whose travels in India have lately been published. He avows, 
unhesitatingly, his infidel principles, and yet, in describing the 
character of the people, he feels that it is only the christian 
religion which can work the great change necessary before any 
essential improvement will be made. He thus speaks in one 
of his letters. 

‘Society in the East sins at its very foundation. The first 
of its elements, domestic affection, scarcely exists. In the 
upper classes, which give example to the rest, polygamy pre- 
verts a father from feeling any affection for his too numerous 
offspring, and excites between brothers fierce jealousy and 
deadly hatred. Woman is an impure creature, whom her 
husband scarcely regards as belonging to the same species as 
himself. The children as they grow up, soon acquire this horri- 
ble notion of contempt for their mother, and she drives them 
away as soon as they are able to dispense with her care. 

‘ The domestic manners of India do not seem to me suscep- 
tible of any amelioration so long as the country preserves its 
actual religious institutions, but perhaps these are too gene- 
rally believed immovable. All attempts at direct conversion 
have failed. But within the last few years the government have 
opened at Calcutta, Benares, and Delhi, gratuitous schools, to 
which it invites, by all means in its power, children of the 
middle class, to instruct them in the languages and sciences of 
Europe.’ 

These schools are only open to male youth; the females 
are still left in all the gross ignorance and degradation of 
heathenism. Undoubtedly, it is necessary to begin the work 
of education with the men, in order to remove or soften their 
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prejudices against female instruction ; but there will be very 
little general improvement in manners and morals till the wo- 
men are instructed. We think the attention of Christians 
should be particularly directed to the subject of female edu- 
cation in those countries where efforts are being made to in- 
troduce the religion of Christ. The moral requirements of 
Christianity are more consonant with the female character than 
with that of man; the moral virtues must be understood, prac- 
tised, and taught by mothers, or good habits in the youth, will 
never become common and permanent ; and the moral tone of 
society must be purified by female piety and preserved by 
female influence, or the missionaries will labor, and even the 
holy Bible be sent, in vain. 


THE AIR SAILOR. 


‘ Go tell the Chemist to fill my car! 
My spirit burns for an unction proud, 
These sons of earth, I will leave afar ; 
I will wrap myself in my distant shroud. 


Then away, and away from the drum and shout! 
Away, swift away from the friends I love, 
Let the cannon’s martial peal go out, 
AsI quickly sail to the fields above ! 


‘To the boundless swell of the glorious sea, 
Away, far away, o’er the hills I'll glide, 
And my flag [’ll wave o’er the fearful depth, 
Whilst my arin I stretch to the ocean tide. 


The thunder may move his spreading voice, 
Or heaven’s high arch be lone and still, 

Let my rushing car in the winds rejoice, ° 
With the spirits of air I shall feel no ill. 


Ill hie along with the things of air, 
I’ll ride the winds o’er the rich green earth, 
I’ll dash through the clouds a pathless way, 
Where the lightnings gleam, and the shower has birth. 


Away, then away from this earthly crowd, 
With the Wind god’s voice in the silken fold, 
To the fair blue heavens, through’the white-edged cloud, 
Where his spirits rejoice in the ether cold.’ 
AuGust, 1834, 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


Lecrures on Epucation. By GrorGe Comer. First 
American edition — with additions by the Author. Boston: Marsh, Capen 
and Lyon. pp. 130. 


Tue author of this book is deservedly held in high estimation in our 
country. His ‘ Constitution of Man,’ and ‘System of Phrenology,’ have 
been widely circulated ; and the principles advanced and advocated in those 
celebrated works, are gaining a deep and powerful influence in our society. 
It is one peculiarity of Mr Combe’s works, that, while presenting original 
thoughts from his own mind, he does it in such a manner as to arouse the minds 
of his readers to reflection, as well as attention. He excites the desire toim- 
prove, while showing how that improvement can be effected. He is a prac- 
tical writer — but then the practices he recommends all tend to improve the 
human being —he advances no visionary theories respecting the perfecti- 
bility of man; but he calmly and clearly shows the way of perfecting. 

These three ‘ Lectures on Popular Education,’ are very valuable as illus- 
trations of the principles advanced in the author’s former works. The two 
first are devoted to his own sex. In the third he particularly considers 
female education ; and from this we shall give large extracts for the benc- 
fit of our distant subscribers, who have not yet, probably, had an opportu- 
nity of seeing the work. 

‘Let us now turn our attention to the Female sex, and inquire into the 
provision made Jor their education. I regard the great business of female 
life to be the nurture and rearing of children, and the due management of 
the domestic circle. These occupations are equally important to women as 
professions are io men; and, under a proper system of education, women 
ought to be taught every species of knowledge, and instructed in every ac- 
complishment, which may directly contribute to the proper discharge of the 
duties attendant on them. At the earliest dawn of intellect and feeling, the 
little girl manifests this tendency of her nature. The doll is then the most 


absorbing object of interest that can be offered to her attention. In maturer 
years the mimic infant is laid aside, but the feelings which found delightful 


expression in the caresses bestowed on it are not extinct. The nature of 


the woman is the same as that of the girl: the conventional fashions of so- 
ciety may teach her to draw a veil over her affections ; but they glow inter- 
nally, and it will still be her highest gratification to give them scope in an 
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honorable and useful field. If this be woman’s nature, her education ought 
to bear direct reference to the cultivation and direction of it: in short, ma- 
ternal and domestic duties should be held out as the leading objects of fe- 
male existence, and her training should proceed in harmony with this great 
end. High physical, moral, and intellectual qualities, are required for the 
due fulfilment of these purposes; and I have no hesitation in saying that 
no occupations allotted to man afford a wider field for the exercise of the 
best elements of mind, than those here assigned to woman.’ 


Mr Combe thinks that health is a physical quality of the utmost import- 
ance to a mother; and that women should be well instructed to preserve 
their own health and also that of their children. 


‘For many years, the lives of children depend almost exclusively on the 
care of the mother. Young women, therefore, ought to be taught not only 
how to regulate their own habits so that they may preserve their health and 
vigor, but also how to treat children, both as physical and mental beings. 
This information would be attended with great advantages, whether they 
subsequently discharged maternal duties or {not. The very study of the 
structure, functions, and proper treatment of human beings, with the view 
of exercising kindly affection towards them, would be delightful in itself; 
and the young students, if they did not become mothers, would at least be 
sisters, aunts, or friends, and could never want opportunities for the practice 
of their knowledge. Information of this description is not neglected by wo- 
men with impunity. It appears by the London bills of mortality, that 
between a fourth and a fifth of all the children baptized, die within the first 
two years. There is no example among the more perfect of the lower ani- 
mals, of such a vast mortality of their young, where external violence is 
withheld; so that woman, with reason, and morality, and religion as her 
gifts, makes a poor figure in her maternal character, contrasted with the in- 
terior creatures acting under the guidance of pure instinct. Much of this 
mortality arises from imperfect health in the parents themselves, so that the 
children are born with only a feeble embryo of life ; but much is also owing 
to injudicious treatment after birth. 

‘One important branch of female instruction, therefore, ought to be, the 
treatment of children as physical beings. Lectures should be instituted to 
communicate this information, and the basis of it ought to be anatomy and 
physiology. The minutiz of these sciences need not be treated of, but all 
the leading organs and their uses should be explained. It is a great error 
to suppose that this study is necessarily shocking andindelicate. It is so only 
in the eyes of ignorance and prejudice.’ 


The opinion of Mr Combe, that ‘ maternal and domestic duties showid be 
held as the leading objects of female existence,’ are entirely consonant with 
our own — but we hold that those duties are of paramount importance in 
society, and that the high and varied attainments in philosophy and science, 
are more absolutely necessary for the mother than for the exercise of any 
merely mechanical or professional pursuits which occupy the individual 
man. And ,we think that the education of woman should be as amply pro- 
vided for at the puplic expense as that of the other sex — not that women 
may be qualified for masculine pursuits — but for their own duties. Now 
read Mr Combe’s requisitions of what women as wives and mothers ought 
to know, and see if we are extravagant in our own estimate of the necessity 
of female education. 
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‘ Another leading branch of female education ought to be that kind of 
knowledge which will fit a woman to direct successfully the moral and in- 
tellectual culture of her children. This embraces a vast field of useful and 
interesting information. If we should ask any mother, who has not studied 
mental philosophy, to write out a catalogue of the desires, emotions, and in- 
tellectual powers which she conceives her children to be endowed with ; — 
to describe the particular objects of each faculty ; its proper sphere of ac- 
tion ; the abuses into which itis most prone to fall ; and also the best method 
of directing each to its legitimate objects, within its just sphere, so as best 
to avoid hurtful aberrations,— we know well that she could not execute 
such a task. I entreat any lady, who has a family, and who has derived no 
aid from mental philosophy, to make the experiment for her own satisfac- 
tion. She will discover in her own mind a vast field of ignorance, of which. 
before making the trial, she could not have conjectured the extent. { have 
time only to say that I regard the earnest and practical study of Phrenology, 
or, in other words, of the primitive faculties and their scope of action, as an 
indispensable step in practical education. There are few mothers who do 
not sometimes discover wayward feelings, particular biases, or alarming ten- 
dencies, breaking out in their children, when they least expect them ; and 
I appeal to their own consciousness, whether they have not, in alarm and 
bewilderment, wondered what these could be, and lamented their own ina- 
bility to comprehend or to guide’ them. Mothers who have experienced 
this darkness, and have subsequently studicd Phrenology, have appreciated 
the value and importance of the light which it shed on their practical duties. 
I am not pleading the cause of Phrenology for the sake of making prose- 
lytes. My proposition is general, that a mother cannot train faculties with- 
out knowing their nature, objects and sphere of activity; and if any woman 
can find practical information on these points without the aid of Phrenology, 
I earnestly recommend to her to seek out and to apply it. 

‘Let us now suppose a mother to be instructed concerning the physical 
constitution and mental faculties of her children; she will next require to 
become acquainted with the objects in the external world to which these 
faculties are related. We are told that it is a ‘ delightful task to rear the 
tender thought, and teach the young idea how to shoot.” The power ot 
doing so seems to imply some knowledge inthe teacher of the direction in 
which the mind will shoot most successfully, and of the objects to which it 
is related ; in other words, such acquaintance with the external world as is 
calculated to excite the moral sentiments and intellect of the child, and op- 
erate on the happiness of the future man or woman. In female training, the 
communication of this information is deplorably neglected. It implies the 
study of the elements of Chemistry, Natural History, and Natural Philoso- 
phy, as well as familiar acquaintance with the social institutions of our own 
country, and the civil history of nations. If an ill-informed mother have an 
acute and clever child, how is she puzzled by its’ questions! and if she pos- 
sess any natural sensibility, how keenly coes she feel and regret her own 
ignorance, when it forces her to evade instead of furnishing rational and 
instructive answers to its ingenious and interesting inquiries! 

‘The mother has it in her power to exert 2 great and permanent influence 
on the character of her children: she makes the deepest impressions, and 
supplies the earliest ideas, that enter their minds; and it is of the utmost 
importance to society at large that she should be well qualified for so im- 


portant a duty. Children who are not gifted with originating powers of 


mind, which is the case with nineteen out of every twenty, reflect slavish- 
ly, when they grow up, the impressions and ideas which their mothers, 


nurses, companions, teachers, and books have infused into them ; and of 
these the authority of the mother is not the least. ‘It was said by one of 


the most extraordinary of men (NAPoLEoNn,) who'was himself, as he avow- 
ed, principally indebted to maternal culture for the unexampled elevation to 
which he subsequently rose, that the future good or bad conduct of a child 
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depends entirely upon the mother.” Let women remember, therefore, that 
they may sow the seeds’of superstition, prejudice, error, and baneful pre- 
possession ; or of piety, universal charity, sound sense, philosophical percep- 
tion, and true knowledge, according to the state of their own attainments ; 
and let them also ponder well the fact, that the more thoroughly destitute 
they are of all sound informatiori, and of all rational views of mind and its 
objects, the less they are aware of their deficiencies, and of the evils which 
their ignorance is inflicting on another generation. 

‘In addition to the branches of solid instruction before narrated, women 
ought to be taught such elegant and refined accomplishments as they indi- 
vidually are capable of learning. These throw over the domestic circle a 
charm which cannot be too highly prized. What I condemnis, the teaching 
of music, drawing, and conventional manners, to the exclusion of all other 
kinds of knowledge. An enlightened, refined and elegant woman, is the 
most lovely and perfect of animated beings; and no philosopher, in recom- 
mending useful instruction, would desire to see abated, by one iota, the 
graces which adorn the female character.’ 


Mr Combe pays a high compliment to the views of Mrs Willard, our 
country-woman, and warmly recommends her ‘ Address on Education.’ 


Tue Housel uive 1x. Part First. Tur Frame. For THE USE OF 
FAMILIES AND scHooLs. By A. AxcorrT, Boston: Lilly, 
Wait, & Co. pp. 144. 


Mr Alcott’s work on anatomy and physiology, comes very opportunely 
after Combe’s Lectures — the latter recommends these studies to females, 
and the former furnishes the very book to begin with. ‘The House I Live 
in,’ is an ingenious description of the human frame, showing its adaptation 
to every purpose which the mind, its lofty and living inhabitant, should de- 
sire to fulfil. It is illustrated by numerous engravings — here is one of 
the teeth, with a description which will show the style. 


‘ When the number of teeth is complete, in an adult, and none have been 
lost or drawn out, each jaw contains sixteen; and both, of course, thirty- 
two. The engraving represents the left side of the face. You see there 
are eight teeth above and eight below; that is just half of the whole. — 
Children have but twenty, at first, or ten in each jaw. These twenty are 
sometimes called the milk teeth, because they appear while the child’s 
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riucipal food is milk. These they shed, between the ages of seven and 
ourteen years, and thirtytwo new ones grow in their places. There is a 
riod in every child’s life, say at about the age of six years — when if it 
ave not yet begun to shed its first teeth, there are fortyeight, in both jaws; 
twenty in sight, and twentyeight beneath them, lying deep in the jaws, at 
their roots. 

‘ When you look on the jaw bone of man or any other animal, however, 
you do not see the roots or fangs of the teeth. They are encased or buried 
deep in the jaw. The engraving shows how the roots would appear, if the 
bone in front of them was broken or split off. 

‘ Those in front have only one root each; the grinders or double teeth 
have two, and sometimes more. 

‘ There are four kinds of teeth in each jaw, viz. 4 incisores, or fore teeth ; 
2 cuspidati, or canine teeth, called also eye teeth ; 4 small grinders or bicus- 
pides ; and 6 large grinders or molares. Of these, half are of course, on 
each side. 

‘ The fore teeth and eye teeth have but one root each. The small grind- 
ers do not usually have more than one ; but they are often indented length- 
wise, so as to give the appearance of two. The*large grinders of the lower 
jaw have two roots, and those of the upper have three, two before, and one 
behind or on the inside. 

‘Who does not admire a charming set of teeth ? With some people they 
are one of the principal marks of beauty. But they are useful, as well as 
handsome, as long as they remain sound. The teeth of some persons re- 
main sound and beautiful all their days. Would you like to have yours do 
so? Let us then attend to the following particular account of them, and 
perhaps when we know their nature and structure better, we may better 
know how to take care of them. 


‘ Like the rest of the bones, the teeth consist principally of earthy sub- 
stance ; I mean lime. But at first we can hardly be said to have bones in 
us of any kind. Some have begun to be a little solid, others have not. 
Where the bones afterwards are, we find a piece or lump of something 
which is transparent, and more like jelly than bone. This in time ossifies, 
that is, becomes solid; and then we call it bone. 

‘The teeth, as well as the other bones, are at first a piece of jelly. They 
do not appear, at birth, for they are in the jaw bone. And what may seem 
strange to you, the lumps of jelly-like substance which make both teeth, 
(the one which is shed early and also that which comes afterward in its 
place) are there ; one near the edge of the jaw bone, and the other a little 
deeper within it. 

‘It will help you to understand this if you will examine the large cut at 
the beginning of this chapter. 

‘ When the soft pieces of jelly, which form the teeth, become bone, it is 
as follows. First, a hard speck commences in the centre of a tooth, and this 
gradually grows larger till the jelly is gone, and its place is taken up by 
bone. This is called ossification ; though bones of a different shape ossify 
a little differently. 

‘ The teeth, however, consist of something else besides solid bone. If 
they did not, they would very soon wear out. Do you think a piece of 
common bone, put in place of a tooth, would last us to chew with half a, 
century or more? By no means. ‘But what then?” you will say. I 
will tell you. 

‘ Each tooth consists of three parts ; the crown, the neck, and the fang. 
The fang or root, is the part which is set firmly in the jaw bone, as if it 
were drivenin like a nail. The neck is close to the edge of the jaw, where 
the thin skin or membrane which covers the jaw bone joins to the tooth and 
adheres to it. (It is this membrane which the dentist separates with his 
lancet, when he is going to extract a tooth.) The tooth is often a little 
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smaller here, like a neck; or as if a cord had been tied tightly around, and 
indented it. The crown, or body of the tooth, is that which we see above 
the gum. Every tooth has blood, and feeling in it, but of this I cannot tell 
you now. 

i Now to prevent the teeth from wearing out as a piece of common bone 
would, this crown is coated all over with something much harder than an¥ 

bone in the human body. It is called enamel. 

‘ Hard as it is, however, enamel! will wear out in time. It will wear out 
much sooner for picking the teeth with pins or needles, as many do. These 
things are too hard, even for this hard enamel; and are apt to crumble it 
off. So is the wretched practice of cracking nuts with the teeth; or indeed 
the biting of any substances hardef than the crust of good dry bread. If 
used to bite nothing harder than that, and if not injured in some other 
way — for there are a thousand ways of injuring the teeth — they may, 
perhaps, last all our lives. But if the enamel once gets broken away, so 
that the air and other substances come to the softer bone under the enamel}, 
the tooth soon becomes hollow, or decays. Like any other part of the won- 
derful frame which God has given us, they will, however, last the longer 
for being moderately used. 

‘ Those kinds of food and drink which injure the stomach, injure also the 
teeth ; and cause the enamel to become soft and break away. Why this is 
so, is a question which it would take too long to answer here ; but you may 
— the fact. In the second part of the work, I hope to say more on this 
subject. 

‘One thing more, however. You should keep your teeth clean. After 
eating anything, always rinse them well. And if you rub them with a soft 
pw several times a day, it may do some good in the way of preserving 
them.’ 


‘We are tempted to give one more extract, describing the Hand. Dr 
Bell’s Treatise on the Hand just now gives more than ordinary interest to 
the mechanism and uses of this important part of the human frame.’ 
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* Perhaps there is not a greater curiosity under the sun than the human 
hand. Yet who thinks anything about it? The truthis, many of the best, 
as wellas the most curious objects in the world, are neglected in the same 
manner. Think of the thousand uses of water. What living thing could 
exist {without it? Yet do we think much of all this; and are we ever 
thankful for so valuable a gift as water is? 

‘ The bones represented in the engraving are those of the left hand, and 
you look upon the top or backside of it. The whole hand and wrist contain 
twentyseven bones; nineteen in the former, and eight in the latter. The 
bones in the hand have a general resemblance, though some are much 
longer than others. The four longest, opposite the figure 1, support the 
palm of the hand, and are joined at one end to the wrist bones, and at the 
other to the first joint of the fingers. ‘They are called the metacarpus. 

‘ The bones of the wrist are called the carpus. They are situated between 
the ulna (5) and the radius (6) on the one side, and the metacarpal bones 
and the first bone of the thumb on the other. They are wedged together 
like the stones of a pavement, only not so firmly. 

‘The first four bones of the fingers, opposite figure 2, are the longest. Those 
opposite 3, are shorter; the last, or those marked 4, shorter still. The 
thumb has one bone less than the fingers. All the joints of the hand — and 


there are fourteen, besides the wrist — are the hinge joints, and the ends of 


the bones are made a little like door hinges. They only bend in one direc- 
tion, of course. Where the fingers join to the metacarpal bones, there is 
much more freedom of motion, than at the hinge-like finger joints. But the 
joint at the wrist admits of motion, very freely in every direction. 

‘ When the bones of the hand are not quite so naked as they appear in the 
engraving, but are dressed up in muscles, tendons, membranes, nerves, ar- 
teries, and veins, and covered with skin, nails, &c, in a manner which I 
cannot fully describe in this volume, the whole :presents a most beautiful 
appearance. Beautiful and useful as it is, however, and placed before our 
eyes from the time we see the light, till we sleep in death, there are few 
things in the whole visible world of which not only children, but adults, are 
so ignorant ! 

‘fo prepare the young reader for a full description of this member in 
Part II, L bere transcribe a few lines from Bell’s Bridgwater Treatise on the 
Hand, lately published. 


‘ «The difference in the length of the fingers serves a thousand purposes, 
adapting the hand and fingers, as in holding a rod, a switch, a sword, a ham- 
mer, a pen or pencil, engraving tool, &c, in all which a secure hold and 
freedom of motion are admirably combined. Nothing is more remarkable 
than the manner in which the delicate and moving apparatus of the palm 
and fingers is guarded. The power with which the hand grasps, as when a 
sailor lays hold to raise his body to the rigging, would be too great for the 
texture of mere tendons, nerves, and vessels ; they would be crushed, were 
not every part that bears the pressure, defended with a cushion of fat, as 
elastic as that which we have described in the foot of the horse and the camel, 
To add to this, there is a muscle which runs across the palm of the hand, 
and supports the cushion on the inner edge. Itis the muscle which raising 
the inner edge of the palm, forms the drinking cup of Diogenes.” ’ 


RIGHT AND WronG: oR FAMILIAR ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE Mo- 
RAL Duties or Cuttpren. By Marrtanna. Boston: Published by 
Wm. Peirce. pp. 162. 

We have looked over this little book with much interest. It was evidently 


written by one who feels a deep desire to do good ; and she has chosen one of 
the most efficient methods of usefulness, in which a woman can engage — 
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that of contributing to the improvementof the young. The sketches of 
life are fresh and glowing ; the feelings and passions of childhood well por- 
trayed, and the moral lessons defined, with a touching and beautiful sim- 
plicity. We have only one fault to find, and that may be easily corrected 
in another edition. We allude to the ‘ children’s talk ;’ the contraction of 
words, and the use of inelegant expressions. Could n’t would n’t, shan’t 
have n’t, is n’t, are not so easy for a child to read as could not, have not, &c, 
would be, and the language is not so elegant. When there is a choice in 
words, and for a child’s book, we insist that where two expressions are 
equally significant and easy, the most elegant one should always be used. 

* Come, little girls, it is time to get up,’ said Ellen Campbell to her two 
little sisters, Cornelia and Sarah. 

‘ Oh! no: I am not going to get up, said Cornelia, 

‘I will get up presently.’ 

‘ No, I don’t want to get up quite yet.’ 

Now substitute the word rise for get up, and tell me which you would 
prefer that a child of your own should be in the habit of using? One phrase 
is as easily acquired and understood by a child as the other. 

We name these small faults of the book, because we think the moral ten- 
dency and the popular illustrations will make it a favorite, and we desire that 
its influence may be without alloy. 


VoyAGES AMONG THE SouTH SEA IsLAnpvs — with en- 
gravings from original designs. Boston: Clapp and Broaders. pp. 200. 


A neat and valuable volume, designed for the young, and compiled, chiefly, 
trom the works of Ellis, Stewart, and those voyagers who have been instrumen- 
talin introducing Christianity among the inhabitants of the South Sea Islands. 
The moral interest of this great event imparts, as we might expect, a tone 
of serious beauty to the descriptions of character, manners and even scen- 
ery which are given. We see, as it were, the moral gloom and deformity 
of heathenism, passing away from the soft vales and green hills of Tahiti, 
like death-brooding exhalations before the morning sun; and we feel that 
peace and joy have descended on those beautiful islands that rise fair as our 
dreams of Eden, “out of the bosom of the calm sea. One spot is still in 
dreadful darkness and the dwelling-place of cruelty. New Zealand has 
scarcely yet participated in the blessings of the gospel. But her people are 
capable of becoming a noble and spiritual race; none of the native tribes 
yet discovered, display such decided intellectual faculties, and they are ex- 
ceedingly active and industrious. And they also show, at times, a tender- 
ness of feeling which would do honor to the most refined and cultivated 
European. Such is the incident we will quote, and the illustration also; 
it is a touching picture. ’ 
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‘ Making an excursion into the country afterwards, Mr Ellis met with 
Tetoro, a chief, and a number of the islanders, who on seeing the mission- 
aries, ran forward to meet them, saying ‘ how do you do? as in England; but 
touching noses with the strangers, according to the custom of the country. 

‘ The chief was a tall, fine looking man, about six feet high, and proportion- 
ally stout, his limbs firm and muscular ; and when dressed in his war-cloak, 
with all his implements of death, he must have appeared formidable to his 
enemies. ‘ When acquainted with our business,’ says Mr Ellis,‘ he prepared 
to accompany us; but before we set out, an incident occurred that greatly 
raised my estimation of his character. In front of the hut sat his wife, and 
around her were two or three little children playing. In passing from the 
hut to the boat, Tetoro struck one of the little ones with his foot; the child 
cried, and though the chief had his mat on and his gun in his hand, and 
was in the act of stepping into the boat where we were waiting for him, 
he no sooner heard its cries, than he turned back, took the child up in his 
arms, patted its little head, dried its tears, and giving it to the mother, has- 
tened to join us. His conversation in the boat, during the remainder of the 


- Voyage, indicated no inferiority of intellect nor deficiency of information, as 


far as he possessed the means of obtaining it.’ 


To Coargesronpents. — In our next no. will appear ‘ Ellen Cone, a Domestic Tale.’ 
* To Louisa.’ 

* Evening Reflections.’ 

‘The Lover over the corse of his Betrothed.’ 

* To the Spinster.’ 


Several other articles are accepted, and will appear when we have occasion for them. 


We should be glad of a prose article fiom the author of the * Birth Day Gift’ in ‘our May No. 
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